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THE MIGRATIONS OF A SONNET. 


However boresome to the casual reader may 
be the English literature of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to the scholar it offers a fascinating study. 
In an age without copy-right “Je prends 
mon bien 1a ot je le trouve” was the liter- 
ary credo, and every poem becomes a problem. 
Today no one would consider appropriating 
Carducci’s poems; then Petrarch was rewritten 
for the English public,—and it was not thought 
necessary to allude to Petrarch. Nor was Pe- 
trarch the only victim. The whole body of con- 
temporary Italian poetry was laid under con- 
tribution. When one remembers this, xsthetic 
comments on a poem are accompanied with 
paralyzing doubts whether the English writer 
be the author of the poetic idea, or only of the 
English expression of that idea; when one for- 
gets this, internal criticism becomes truly crea- 
tive, and biographical inference more start- 
ling than true. The romantic love of Wyatt 
for Queen Anne, or of Surrey for his Geraldine, 
are showing signs of wear. When the im- 
passioned lament is proved to be nothing but 
a mediocre translation from a foreign original, 
a damper falls on the eager theorist. But the 
number of Italian poets is legion, and the 
English readers but few. Let the theorist now 
rejoice since only here and there are we able 
as yet to show conclusively the mode of pro- 
cedure. 

Fortunately in the following sequence of son- 
nets the way is comparatively simple. In Tot- 
tel’s Miscellany (1557), fifteen years after 
Wyatt’s death, credited to Wyatt this sonnet 
appeared : 


‘* Like to these unmesurable montayns 

is my painful lyff, the burden of ire : 

for of great height be they, & high is my desire ; 
and J, of teres, and they be full of fontayns. 

Under craggy rockes they have full barren playns ; 
herd thoughtes in me my wofull mynde doeth tyre. 


Small fruyt & many leves their toppes do atyre ; 
small effect with great trust in me remayns. 

The boysteus wyndes oft their high bowghes do blast ; 
hote sighes from me continually be shed. 

Cattell, in theim ; and in me, love is fed. 
Immoveable ame I; and they are full stedfast. 

Of the restless birdes they have the tone and note ; 


and I, alwayes plaintes that passe thorough my throte.’’! 


The heading,? “The louers life compared to 
the Alpes,” seems to indicate a foreign origin. 
Still more so is the comment in the Arte of 
English Poetry, commonly attributed to Put- 
tenham;* “and specially in the rimes of Sir 
Thomas Wiatt, strained perchaunce out of their 
originall, made first by Francis Petrarcha; as 
these ... ” and the first lines of this sonnet 
are quoted. But the ambiguity lies in the 
phrase “as these.” If these lines serve only 
as an illustration to his previous remarks on 
scansion,—and this seems to be indicated by the 
punctuation,—the statement remains true that 
many of Wyatt’s verses are imitated from 
Petrarch. If on the other hand the author 
means that this sonnet is imitated from Pe- 
trarch, he is in error as was pointed out as 
long ago as 1816 by Nott:* “ He speaks of it 
as if he considered it translated from Petrarch. 
This is, I believe, a mistake; though it was 
probably borrowed from some Italian writer 
Tibaldeo or Accolti.” Prof. Koeppel® on his 
side finds the original in a similar sonnet by 
Melin de Saint-Gelais (1487-1558). In thus 
aitributing it he is followed by Mr. Sidney Lee ° 


1 This reading is drawn from Padelford’s Early Sixteenth 
Jentury Lyrics, Heath & Co., 1907. Collated with Wyatt’s 

own nanuscript, it varies widely from the Tottel version. 
In thus giving us the actual text, Prof. Padelford has made 
all students of this period his debtors. 

? Tottel’s Miscellany, Arber’s Reprints, p. 70. 

$Puttenham’s Arte of English Poetrie, Arber’s Reprints, 
p. 142. 

* Works of Sir Thomas Wyatt, London, 1816, p. 543. 

5 Emil Koeppel, ‘‘Sir Thomas Wyatt und Melin de 
Saint-Gelais,’’ Anglia, x1, 17. 

6An English Garner. Elizabethan Sonnets. Introduction 
by Sidney Lee. New York, n. d. vol. 1, p. xxxii, 
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and, with some reservations, by Prof. Padelford 
(pp. 111-112). 

Actually, however, Wyatt's sonnet is a literal 
translation (1458- 
1530) :7 


‘rom one by Sannazaro 


**Simile a questi smisurati monti 
E laspra vita mia colma di doglie, 
Alti sone questi, ed alte le mie voglie : 
Di lagrime abbond’ io, questi di fonti. 
Lor han di seogli le superbe fronti, 
In me duri pensier l’anima accoglie ; 
Lor son pochi frutti, e molti foglie, 
(ho pochi effetti a gran speranza aggionti. 
Soffian sempre fra lor rabbiosi venti, 
In me gravi sospiri esito fanno ; 
In me si pasce Amore, in lor armenti. 
Immobile son io, lor fermi atonno: 
Lor han di vaghi augelli dolci accenti, 
Ed io lamenti di soverchio affanno.’’ 


Fortunately here we have definite dates. It 
first appears in 1531.8 There are, then, three 


* Le Opere Volgari di M. Jacopo Sanazaro. In Padova, 
1723, Pt. 3, Son. 3. I take pleasure in acknowledging the 
courtesy of the Harvard Librarians who gave me access to 
this copy. Thru the kindness of Prof. J. G. Robertson 
of Harrow, as this article goes to press, I am enabled to 
acknowledge the priority of Mr. Arthur Tilley on this 
point. Mod. Lang. Quarterly, Vol. 5, p. 149. 

® This sonnet is to be found in the third part ‘aggiunta, 
dal suo proprio originale cauata, con somma diligenza 
corretta, & stampata’’ per Nicolo d’ Aristotle detto 
Zoppino, MPXXXJ. 

In the following bibliography of the Rime this dis- 
tinguishing feature, the third part, is omitted unless 
otherwise stated. 

In Napoli per Maistro Johannes Sultzbach, 1580. 

In Roma per Antonio Blado d’ Asola, 1530. 
from Vaganay. ) 

In Venetia per Alexandro Paganino, 1531. 
Vaganay. ) 

No place, per Nicolo d’ Aristotle detto Zoppino ; third 
part, 1531. (Not in Vaganay. ) 

No place, per Marchio Sessa, 1532; third part. 

No place, per Bern. Giunto, 1533 (reprinted 1728) ; 
third part. 

In Vinegia, nelle case delli heredi d’ Aldo Romano, 
1534. (Taken from Vaganay.) 

In Venetia appresso Gabriel Gioli di Ferrarii, 1543. 
(Third part specifically omitted. ) 

In Venetia, no publisher, 1544. 
cally omitted. Not in Vaganay.) 

In Vinegia appresso Gabriele Giolito de Ferrari, 1549. 
(Not in Vaganay. ) 


(Taken 


(Not in 


(Third part specifi- 
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assumptions open to us. First, as we know 
nothing of the dates of composition, Wyatt’s 
sonnet may be the original. This, [ think, 
is disproved by the superior workmanship 
of the Secondly, as we know thal 
Wyatt was in Rome probably in 1526,° there 


italian. 


he may have seen the sonnet circulating in 
manuscript, or in the hands of its author who 
liad come up from Naples, or he may have gone 
Naples to see Sannazaro. While this 
there are too many unsupported 

make it Or thirdly, 
Wyatt may have seen the Zoppino edition, or 


some commonplace book, or 


down to 
is possible, 
assertions to probable. 
compilation, in 
last is the most 
this case, then, 
Wvatt must have been almost thirty years old, 
and as he only lived to be thirty-nine, Prof. 
Padelford’s 


This 


But in 


whieh it was copied. 


probable solution. 


comment (p. 112), “the rough 
metre of Wyatt’s poem shows that it was one of 
his early compositions,” should be modified. 
As the matter stands now, the dating is proba- 
bly after 1531. 

The importance of the dating of the Wyatt 
sonnet becomes apparent when the Saint-Ge- 
lais ’° poem is considered. 


‘*Voyant ces monts de veue ainsi lointaine, 
Je les compare 4 mon long deplaisir : 
Haut est leur chef, et haut est mon désir : 
Leur pied est ferme, et ma foy est certaine. 
D’eux maint ruisseau coule, et mainte fontaine : 
De mes deux yeux sortent pleurs A loisir ; 
De forts souspirs ne me puis dessaisir, 
Et de grands vents leur cime est toute plaine, 
Mille troupeaux s’y prominent et paissent, 
Autant d’ Amours se couvent et renaissent 
Dedans mon ewur, qui seul est leur pasture. 
Ils sont sans fruict, mon bien n’esi qu’aparence, 
Et d’eux i moy n’a qu’une diilerence, 
Qu’en eux la neige, en moy la flamme dure.’ 


As this is obviously a translation, Blanche- 


In Vinegia ed. by Dolce, Giolito de’ Ferrari. 
from Vaganay. ) 

In Venetia ed. Dolce, appresso Christoforo Zanetti, 
1574. 

In Venetia, Appresso Nicolo Moretti, 1597. 
from Vaganay. 

®John Bruce, Gentleman's Magazine, September, 1850, 
p. 258. 

© Oeuvres Completes de Melin de Sainct-Gelais, par Prosper 
Blanchemain, Paris, 1873, p. 78. 


(Taken 


(Taken 
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main’s note stating from internal evidence that 
the date is 1536 may be disregarded. But ac- 
cording to him, it appears in a volume pub- 
lished in 1547, five years after Wyatt’s death 
and ten years before the first publication of 
his poems. Consequently the question at once 
arises, from which one is it a translation? Sig. 
Torraca,” not knowing the Wyatt, thinks it a 
modification of the Italian. Prof. Koeppel, 
Mr. Lee, and Prof. Padelford, not knowing the 
Italian, think it the original. Mr. Lee, in par- 
ticular, states the case clearly; “ Nor did Wyatt 
altogether neglect French literature. He trans- 
lated with verbal accuracy a popular sonnet of 
Melin de Saint-Gelais.”- A footnote refers to 
sonnet. But on either side there is no 
verbal accuracy here. Nor did Wyatt translate 
from the French becanse his version is far more 
accurate a rendition of the Italian than the 
Saint-Gelais. Nor did the Italian translate 
from the French as it is more condensed. To 
account for the Saint-Gelais, there are two 
possibilities. The first is that both poets trans- 
lnted it independently; the second, that Saint- 
Gelais translated from Wyatt. But with the 
three poems before us, a decision is possible. 
Owing to the difficulty of the rime-scheme, it 
was impossible for Wyatt to render the Italian 
absolutely literally, in as condensed a form. 
But then if his additions are followed by Saint- 
the latter is the translator. On com- 
paring the two, the first peculiarity is that 
in the octave the riming sounds are similar. 
Whereas the Italian runs monti-doglie-voglie- 
fonti, Wyatt has montayns-ire-desire-fontayns, 
and Saint-Gelais, lointaine-deplaisir-désir-cer- 
taine. If a coincidence, it is surely a curious 
The last half of the third line of the 
Wyatt reads “& high is my desire” ; of the 
Saint-Gelais, “et haut est mon désir.” The 
“fra lor” in the ninth line of the Sannazaro 
is ambiguous; it may refer to either the moun- 
tains or the trees. Wyatt takes the latter: 
“The boysteous wyndes of their high bowghs 
do blast.” With this line in mind, Saint-Ge- 


this 


Celais, 


one. 


1 This edition, however, is ignored by Vaganay, Le Son- 
net en Italie ct en France au X VIe Siecle, Lyon, 1902. 

 G@? Imitatori Straniert di Jacopo Sannuzaro, di Fran- 
esco Torvraca, Roma, 1882. 
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lais translates “high bowgls” accurately by 
“cime,” but his “leur” then has no noun on 
which to depend except “monts.” Conse- 
quently his line is almost nonsense, because a 
mountain top cannot be very full of strong 
winds. In the tenth line to fill up the measure, 
Wyatt inserts “continually.” This idea is 
given by Saint-Gelais, “De forts souspirs ne 
ine puis dessaisir.” However trifling these ex- 
amples may seem, the great fact is that there 
is not one word common to the Italian and 
the French which is not in the English, and 
that some of the English variants are followed 
by the French. The supposition then is that 
when Wyatt was at the Court of Francis the 
First in December, 1539 and January, 1540, 
he there met Saint-Gelais who was attached 
to the Court. And the deduction from all this 
is not trifling. The unbiased assumption that 
much of our early sixteenth century litera- 
ture has been translated from the French is 
so common that it is time to call a halt. At 
least definite proof should be offered. 

But that this position is not tenable with the 
literature of the last half of the sixteenth 
century may be shown by a further example 
drawn from the history of this same sonnet. 
With every translation so far there has been 2 
steady progress away from the original. The 
exigencies of the rime-scheme forced even Wyatt 
to additions; his last phrase is pitifully weak. 
But the last verses of the Saint-Gelais, 

“Et Veux i moy n’a qu’ une difference, 

Qu’en eux la neige, en moy la flamme dure.’’ 


however Petrarchistic may be the antithesis, 
have no parallel in either of the others. Bui 
this conceit, admired by Barnes, indicates the 
source of his twelfth madrigal.** 


‘¢ Like to the mountains, are my high desires ; 
Level to thy love’s highest point : 
Grounded on faith, which thy sweet grace requires, 
For Springs, tears rise in endless source. 
For Summer’s flowers, Love’s fancies [ appoint. 
The Trees, with storms tossed out of course, 
Figure my thoughts, still blasted with Despair. 
Thunder, lightning, and hail 
Make his trees mourn: thy frowns make me bewail ! 
This only difference! ilere, fire; there, snows are!” 


“Elizabethan Sonnets, vol. 1, p. 201. 
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Here there is nothing save the first comparison 
to suggest the remote Sannazaro. There has 
been a gradual progress from the precise epithet 
to the general one. Rabbiosi venti—boysteous 
wyndes—grands vents—storms. The interval 
between the two still recognizable comparisons 
of the first and last lines is filled with the 
refuse from a sonnetteer’s note book. Such 
work as this explains Shakespeare’s contemp- 
“ sonnets.” 

After this there is no need of following it 


tous references to 


further. Torraca cites a verse from Desportes 
where there is some similarity. But in the 
verse from the Phoenia Nest quoted by Nott 
and the stanzas from Tofte’s Alba quoted by 
Prof. Koeppel, the adulteration has passed into 
the stage of Petrarchismo. Sannazaro’s son- 
net has been absorbed into general literature. 
Thus this sonnet sequence forms a curious 
chapter in literary history. One is tempted to 
ask the Sadducees’ question, “ whose wife shall 
she be of the seven? for they all had her.” 
And thus Barnes’ poem, an English translation 
of a French translation of an English transla- 
tion of an Italian original, shows in a marked 
degree the intermingling of the three litera- 
tures. 
JoHN M. Berpan. 
Yale University. 


GRAISSER LA PATTE. 


The locution oindre /a pawne appears in a fa- 
bliau La vielle qui oint la paume au chevalier ' 
and in the many variations of this or similar 
stories current in the x1ith-xuith centuries.’ 
An example occurs in the Roman de Carité® strs. 


1Montaiglon et Raynaud, Recueil gén. des Fabl., v, 
157-159 ; Hist. Litt. dela Fr., xxi, 168-169. 

2For bibliography see Oecsterley, Schimpf und Ernst 
(Pauli) 124, note ; Crane, Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, 
XXxviul, note; Bédier, Les Fabliaux, 283, and sub La 
Vielle qui oint. I can add only Carité, xmi-x1x, cited 
below. For the locution cf. Grimm s. v. schmieren ; 
Alberti, Voce. della Ling. It., s. v. ugnere; Salva, s. v. 
untar. 

3 Renclus de Moliens, ed. Van Hamel, Paris, 1885. 
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XII-x1x : an old woman with a case in court is 
unable to secure counsel. She is told that to 
obtain a lawyer’s assistance she must ‘ anoint his 
palm.’ Interpreting to the letter, she procures 
lard, approaches a plaideowr and surprises him 
with the unexpected revenue. This version by 
the Renclus is interesting because the language in 
which it is cast throws light on the semasiological 
development of the locution. The passages show- 
ing the phrase read : 

Chil sont de conseil assené 


Ki font a lor mains oignement ; 
Et chil ki nes oignent noient. 


xu, vv. 10-12: 


Xvi, vv. 8-11: Chil hom aidier pas ne s’aloigne 
Chelui ki le paume li oint. 
Il a apris ke on li oigne ; 
Oing li, si fera te besoigne. 
xvil, vv. 11-12: Car vous m’aideriez chou dist 
Se je le paume vous oignoie. 


The idiom here appears in three forms : faire 
oignement aus mains de, oindre le (la) paume and 
oindre. It is a question, therefore, of the seman- 
ties of oindre (ef. Ger. schmieren); main and 
paume are purely expletive designating the part 
‘anointed’ in receiving the bribe. 

The Spanish use the expression no andar el 
carro indicating delay in the execution of a 
project. Accordingly they say wntar el carro,‘ 
‘to expedite an affair,’ ‘to bribe.’ A similar 
mental process existed we think in oindre (la 
paume). We are close to this development in 
Car. Xvi, v. 11 : ‘‘ Oing li, si fera te besoigne.’’ ° 
But going on it becomes clearer that we are deal- 
ing with this tacitly understood analogy. For 
the Renclus in applying the story of the old 
woman to the Romans says in XVIII-XIX : 

Romains a langue seke et dure, 


Ne puet parler sans oignement ; 
Et ses huis siet tant sekement ® 


4Salva, s. v. carro. 
5A similar sense of oindre appears in Montaigne (Lit- 
tré), Essais, 11, 85: ‘‘Heureux qui se treuve 4 point 
pour oindre leur volonté sur ce passage.’’ 
®Grimm cites Logau, 111, 45-47: 
Man muss mit schmieren 
Wie diirren thiiren 
So advocaten 
Zum meisten rathen. 
Sollen schweigen thiiren 
Sie reden fiihren. 
‘ Grease persuades a door to be silent, a lawyer to talk.’ 
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K’il ne puet ouvrir sans ointure. 


Romains a le langue legiere, 

Quant ele est ointe est bien parliere ‘ 
Et a langue desointe est mus ; 

Et ki bien li oint se carniere 

Entre ens ; se non voist s’ent arriere. 


That is, there are here two analogies between the 
lawyer and the Roman: the lawyer will not work 
without oiling (oindre le paume); the Roman will 
not talk without oiling (oindre le langue); nor 
will he admit you to his presence without a fee 
(oindre les huis, le carniere). The sense of the 
first locution is clearly mechanical, referring to 
the use of oil on machinery. QOindre le langue 
may be felt in three ways: mechanically, com- 
paring the lawyer to a machine ; or chemically, 
as it were, comparing him to dry leather which 


There are also two fine examples in unedited poems in the 
Venetian dialect by Gian Francesco Businello (written 
circa 1640): Cod. Cicogna 630-1082 ( Museo Civico, Ven- 
ice ) in poem beginning ‘‘Che niole in ciel seren, che al 
improviso,”’ ff. 269-328, st. 30: 


Pari spirituali e confesori 

No acetera presenti da cietine ; 

Andera l’impolete no le tine (‘collection plates’ ) 
A onzer le lenguele ai sagiaori. 


The lenguele are the leather handles to the latches (sagia- 
ori). Again, in ‘‘Che grizoli che grili che vorave’’ (ibid. 
cod. 632-1084, ff. 9-27, st. 33: 


Slanzava sasi, e po scondeva el brazo, 
Desmisiavo la note i bataori ; 
Onzeva le lenguele ai sagiaori, 
Tirava la bareta sul mustazo. 


The author is telling the debaucheries of his youth, and 
here refers to the money spent for entrance to disreputable 
places of amusement. Cf. then this ‘‘ grease the latch”’ 
with ‘‘to grease the hinges’’ of the Cwrité, and the ‘‘to 
grease the knocker’ of Racine (v. infra). The fact that 
the lenguele were leather thongs may have here introduced 
the semantic confusion discussed below under Grimm’s 
‘*to grease the leather.” 

Is oindre la langue possibly an early reference to the cus- 
tom of giving the ‘‘ Espices’’ (Et. Pasquier, Recherches de 
la France, 1, 64)? The citations from the Carité do not 
establish this connection but the hypothesis, beside den 
kehl schmieren and unger la dente, seems inviting. It is 
quite probable that beside oindre lu paume for bribes in 
money, there existed the equivalent oindre la langue for 
payments in the ‘‘ dragées’’; in both cases the idea devel- 
opment for oindre would be the same. 

T™So Grimm from Rebhun, Susanne, v, 5, v. 454: 

Thr vollt in ire zungen schmirn, 
Sie sollen’s in drein tagen nicht riirn. 
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needs oiling for flexibility*; or finally, in the 
sense of the Ger. den kehl schmieren and It. 
ungere la dente, ‘to feed well.’ The last inter- 
pretation is excluded by the context in the Carité, 
where it is clearly a case of money. But the 
other two conceptions presented themselves to the 
author almost simultaneously ; for clearly the 
ointment is considered the remedy for say a 
parched tongue ; but the mechanical idea at once 
recurred in ‘‘ Ne puet parler sans oignement’’ 
and in oindre le carniere. 

Further in Car. xrx, vv. 11-12: 

Quant plus est d’oint d’argent emplus 
Li Romains, tant seke il plus. 
And xx, vv. 5-8: 
Romains, tu as trop caudes mains : 
Li oins est ues a nient menés ; 
Quant a tes mains est amenés, 
Lues est fondus, lues est finés. 
Here also the comparison seems to be with a hinge 
or bearing, which heated requires a great deal of 
oil for successful operation. 

The passages cited offer three facts: the sug- 
gested analogy between a lawyer and a dry bear- 
ing fits the form of statement in Cur., xv1, v. 11; 
the locution is associated with idioms which obvi- 
ously involve this analogy ; this thought process 
must be adduced to explain the figures in x1x and 
xx. Corroboratory expressions are not wanting : 
Grimm ecites*: ‘‘Man muss der welt nicht allein 
die hiinde sondern auch den keh] schmieren ; so 
geht es dann sprich ich so man _beide riider 
schmiert.’”’ Here die héande schmieren is defi- 
nitely equivalent to die rader schmieren. The 
English offers likewise to grease the wheels, ‘to 
bribe’: Elton, Below the Surface, p. 327": ‘The 
party I mean is a glutton for money, but I think 
an hundred pounds will grease his wheels.’’ It. 
ungere le carrucole™ parallels Sp. untar el carro, 


8’ The meaning ‘to anoint = to soften,’ for oindre is im- 
plied by Car., xxxv, v. 12: ‘‘Cose ointe doit estre molle.’’ 
Cf. Du Cange s. v. wngere, ‘‘ molindinis ad unguendum 
coria.”’ 

®*Agr. Spreh., 384 b, 60. 

New Eng. Dict., s. v. grease. 

1 Rigutini, ete., s. v. wngere. Cf. Businello, ‘‘ Do bra- 
zolari in man ha la natura,” st. 69: ‘‘ Musa che ha el 
molinelo onto’’; molinelo is ‘filatoio’: ‘facile Muse.’ 
Elsewhere, ‘‘Che grizoli che grili,’’ st. 41, he speaks of a 


vain onzer coi odori in an unsuccessful career in a ‘‘ bottega 
de mustier.”’ 
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‘to bribe’; 
‘* Bisogna unger la rota, se no non gira, 


also unger la rota in the proverb 
”” and 
aver da che ungere, && che ungere,” ‘to be 
great effort,’ which shows the 
fundamental thought from which the extension 
‘to bribe’ proceeded. Furetiére mentions, s. v. 
graisser, the graisser le marteau of Racine, Plai- 


obliged to make 


14, whose ancestor oindre le carniere 
Caur., XIX. 
Richelieu, Correspondence, v1, p. 3894 
(Littré): ‘‘Je conjure M. le grand maitre de 
faire faire ce que dessus et le clayonnage et 
promptement @ 


deurs, Vv. 


appears in the Finally, @ graisse 


> 
d argent : 


graisse d'argent, car i quelque 
prix que ce soit nous youlons . . . prendre Hesdin, 
ete.’’: i. e., progress will be facilitated by copious 
‘oil,’ money (ef. It. se n’andd unto, unto,” ‘ very 
smoothly’). The extension from this use, purely 
mechanical, to bribery, a parallel therefore to the 
development suggested for oindre le paume, ap- 
pears in D’Aubigné, Foen., tv, 5 (Littré) : 
‘« T’ Estrancards faisoit ses affaires a graisse d’ ar- 
gent ; autre gagnait ses juges par plusieurs gen- 
tillesses.”’ The explicative d’ argent here present 
hag parallels in It. waguento di zecca," Sp. unto 
de Mejico” and O. Fr. oint d argent (Car., XIx, 
v. 11). Throughout these locutions an affair is 
compared witit a wheel or machine : if the wheel 


 Petrocchi, s. vv. ungere and unguento. 

3Salva, s. v. Most interesting of these is the 
Spanish unto de rana, ‘dinero, especialmente el que se 
emplea en el suborno’ (Diet. Acad.). Businello used 
this in Venetian, ‘‘ Che niole in ciel seren,’’ st. 162: 


unto. 


No crede tetarme en ler... 
Col darme aqua de vita, ogio de rane, 
Da onzer dove el mal me da la streta, ... 


showing his contempt for the corruption of the Venetian 
The semantics of rana in this expression require 
special treatment. Difficult also is the Venetian unguento 
de imaderni, used by Giacomo Badoer in his unedited 
** Compare chi non usa alfin desusa,’’ st. 73: 


Brogio. 


Per lasar star i santi e i calendari 
Me onzo col unguento de maderni ; 
FE se altri ride de sti mi governi, 
Anca mi rido dei so romatari. 


Maderni is, however, probably an error for moderni ; for in 
Businello’s reply to this poem, ‘‘ Quel proverbio signor 
che molto s’usa,’’ imitating rhyme for rhyme and often 
word for word, we find for this stanza the sequence calen- 
dari-moderni-governi-aromatari. Cf. also Boceaccio’s 
grascia di San Giovanni, Alberti, . ¢. 
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does not turn, use oil; if the affair does not progress, 
use ‘grease’; if a lawyer will not work, he must 
be ‘anointed’ and naturally on the palm, which 
receives his preferred ‘ointment,’ money. 

It is probable that other senses of oindre ulti- 
mately affected the connotation of the locution : 
oindre li langue, for example, as used in Car., 
XVITI-XIX, 
paume), ‘to bribe,’ i. e., with money and den 
Kehl schmieren, i. e., with wine or food—a play 
on the double sense of graisse, ‘ hoodle’ (== Ger. 
‘Schmir’), and ‘condiment,’ (ef. 
mets de houte graisse), A similar confusion 
between ungere la dente and unger /a rota occurs 
in ‘‘ L’arrosto pid gli ¢ unto, e meglio gira.’’ ” 
These all rest on the use of ointment as a softening 
agency : Grimm cites the proverbs “ Geschmiert 
leder wird gern weich,’’ ‘‘Schmieren macht lin- 
de hinde,’’ where schmieren is ‘to bribe.’ Here 
oindre would connote the bending of a stiff, un- 
yielding lawyer (cf. fiéchir, ‘to persuade’). Cf. 
also in Car., xx, v. 5, the locution avoir les 
mains caudes, ‘to be avaricious.’ The form of 
the expression is probably original with the Ren- 
clus ; yet the metaphor is common: Eus. Des- 
champs, vu, p. 248": ‘‘ D’argent avoir sont 
en ardure,’’ though ardure, ‘burning desire’ is 
by no means limited to a longing for money (cf. 
Godefroy, s. v.). The Italian offers bruciare, 
‘to be dry’ (i. e., ‘to burn easily’), ‘to be 
without money,’ in the expression bruciare come 
V’esca. Closely allied also in sense is Shake- 
speare, Julius Cesar, Iv, se. 3: ‘Cassius you 
yourself are much condemned to have an itching 
palm.’? As ‘omtment’ is the remedy for this 
physical condition, oindre, ‘to bribe,’ naturally 
becomes associated with the very frequent oindre, 
‘to please,’ ‘to flatter.’ This is the point of 
contact between the ancient and modern forms of 
the locutions. For here oindre, ‘to bribe,’ con- 
noting ‘to please,’ blends with engruisser, ‘to 
grease,’ ‘to fatten’ also connoting ‘ to please.’ 

Engraisser (Littré, xuth century) was the 
older form of graisser, ‘to grease’ (Dict. Gén., 


mingles the senses of oindre (lu 


‘richness ’ 


1s Ed. by Gast. Raynaud, Soc. des Anc. Textes Fr. 

8 Rigutini, Petrocchi, s. vv. bruciare and esca. 

16 Escoufle, v. 5642: ‘Or Va de parole bien ointe.’’ Cf. 
further Godefroy and Littré, s. v. oindre, and It. dar del 
Punguento, ‘adulare’ (Petrocchi). 
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1539, citing R. Hstienne). But cagraisser also 
meant ‘to fatten’ (Dict. Géu., xith century, 
citing St. Alexis), hence transferred ‘to enrich’; 
ef. scngraisser (Littré) and Sp. untarse, ‘ que- 
darse con algo en las cosas que se manejan, espe- 
was natural thus that 
oindre should alternate in the old language with 


cialmente dinero.’ It 


engraisser in the expression oindre la paume, les 
mains. An example oecurs in Altmeyer, Ar- 
125: ** Vous 


avé veu lau collere de Monseigneur, disant que se 


chives judicicires de Hainaut, p. 
ne nous cognoissoit gens de bien, auroit opinion 
qu’avions heu les mains engraissées,”’ 

Engraisser les mains must, therefore, be re- 
garded as a form intermediate between oindre la 
paume and graisser la patte. Graisser la patte 
replaced engraisser les mains at the time of spe- 
cialization in the meaning of engraisser from 
‘anoint’ to ‘fatten.’ The determining influence 
was the noun graisse, which, itself’ associated with 
illegitimate money (cf. the expression i/ wy a pas 
‘there is not much in it’ [?]) ™ and 
being at the same time the stem of the verb grais- 


. ’ “4 
grand Jraisse, 


ser, crowded out the older and more stilted form. 
In paite for main we have a humorous degener- 
ation, possibly due to the use of the locution in 
folk-tales involving animals, such as were at the 
base of La Fontaine’s fables." This tendency is 
prominently set forth in other locutions involving 
patte under that word in Littré. 

We conclude, therefore, that oindre la paume 
is an extension of the idea appearing in to grease 
the wheels ; noting the unrecorded synonyms oin- 
dre la curniere, oindre les huis, oindre la langue, 
which show that oindie alone contained the essen- 


1 Salva, s. vy. untar. Iam told that the Czech language 
also possesses a phrase na mazal, ‘to butter one’s self,’ ‘to 
get rich illegitimately.’ 

18 Jamieson : Diet. Scott. Lang., s. v. creish. It is prob- 
able also that the extension of oindre la paume to engraisser 
les mains was assisted by the sense of ‘to soil’ in engraisser. 

9 Professor Adolph Cohn makes the interesting sugges- 
tion that the transferrence to patie be due to the fact that 
the latch-strings and knockers of doors were frequently 
ornamented with the metal paws of animals, and observes 
that graisser la patte is now especially used in reference to 
the tipping of janitors. If this plausible theory be true, 
the modern locution is a fusion of engraisser les mains (la 
main) with graisser le marteau in the pun patie = main and 
marteau. 
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tial idea. This meaning deserves accordingly a 
separate treatment in dictionaries. The old locu- 
tion develops into graisser la patte through en- 
graisser les mains, unnoted, so far as we have found, 
We indicate further the im- 
portance of the Carité as the basis for study of the 
locution and of the fabliau La vieille qui oint, to 


the bibliography of which it should be added. 


by lexicographers. 


A. A. Livinxeston. 


Jolumbia University. 


NOTES ON 

IV. 

In the Osterode Dream, E/ster, m1, 22, Il. 20- 
24, occur the lines : 


HEINE. ' 


‘*Schweigt |! schweigt! ich hére die Stimme 
des teuren Prometheus, die héhnende Kraft und 
die stumme Gewalt schmieden den Schuldlosen an 
den Marterfelsen, und all euer Geschwiitz und 
Geziinke kann nicht seine Wunden kiihlen und 
seine Fesseln zerbrechen !”’ 


On this passage Buchheim (p. 91) has the fol- 
lowing note : ‘‘ This passage is an allusion to the 
so-called ‘ Holy Alliance,’ which was formed after 
the final overthrow of Napoleon by the sovereigns 
of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, with the object 
of suppressing the liberal movements on the Con- 
tinent ; so that Prometheus would seem to stand 
here for the ‘spirit of liberty’: but according to 
the Fr. version, which runs, ‘La force insultante 
et la violence muette de la sainte alliance ont en- 
chatné le héros sur un voeher dans ? Océan,’ Pro- 
metheus stands here for Napoleon.”’ 

All the other English editors’ adopt this latter 
view, and in terms far less guarded. It would 
seem, however, that this identification of Prome- 


'Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, vol, Xxin, pp. 25-28. 

2 Elster does not comment. The passage is not claimed 
as a reference to Napoleon by Holzhausen in his Heinrich 
Heine und Napoleon f., Frankfurt a. M., 1908. Cf. p. 109 : 
In der 1824 geschriebenen ‘‘ Harzreise,’’ dieser reinsten 
und anmutigsten seiner Prosadichtungen, geschicht des 
grossen Mannes, dessen Namen der Dichter im Herzen 
trug, auch nicht mit einer Silbe Erwaiinung. 
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theus with Napoleon is for the German Harzreise 
out of question. Apart from the consideration 
that Napoleon had at the time of writing been 
dead for some years, it is inconceivable that 
Heine should have here employed the epithet 
der Schuldlose as descriptive of Napoleon. To 
him he is imperator® and triwmphator,* not der 
Schuldlose. 

Nor does Buchheim’s statement as to the read- 
ing of the French version hold good upon a closer 
examination. Although Elster in his critical ap- 
paratus (11, 511) has in this case overlooked the 
variation, a distinction must be made between the 
reading of the first French version, F, (1834), 
and the second French version, F, (1858). IF, 
a copy of which is in the New York Public 
Library, Astor Foundation, correctly reads [in- 
nocent = den Schuidlosen. Whoever in 1858, 
two years after the poet’s death, was responsible 
for this change from [’ innocent to le hévos correctly 
felt that the former designation was inappropriate, 
and, as a descriptive epithet, inapplicable to Na- 
poleon.® If the alteration goes back to Heine 
himself, and this is a possibility that has to be 
reckoned with, then it is probably to be accounted 
another instance of his opportunism, of a kind 


with the changes which, to meet the exigencies of 


the changed political situation under the second 
empire, he made in his earlier letters from Paris.° 

In the passage under consideration, therefore, 
the figure of Prometheus doubtless symbolizes 
liberal Germany under the heel of the Metternich 
régime. The veiled character of the allusion is 
characteristic of the period and may itself have 
been a factor in the foisting of the Napoleonic 
interpretation upon the French version of 1858. 
Such a parallel, Prometheus : Napoleon, lay close 
at hand and not only was familiar from contem- 


3 Elster, v, 87; vi, 242, 249. 

* Elster, vi, 242. 

5A discussion of the guilt or innocence of Napoleon, 
such as found in Elster, tv, 64, is, of course, without 
bearing upon this question. 

6Cf. R. F. Arnold in his review of Holzhausen’s LHein- 
rich Heine und Napoleon I., Euphorion, xus, 241. Accord- 
ing to Strodtmann (1, 595) Heine’s work upon the 
Oeuvres Completes dates from this very period: Mit 
besonderer Sorgfalt unterzog Heine sich seit dem Ende 
des Jahres 1852 der Redaktion einer franzdsischen 
Gesammtausgabe seiner Schriften. 
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porary literature’ but occurs in Heine as well. 
In the Reise von Miinchen nach Genua, Elster, 
111, 273, we read : 

Vielleicht, nach Jahrtausenden, wird ein spitz- 
findiger Schulmeister in einer grundgelehrten Dis- 
sertation unumstdésslich beweisen : dass der Na- 
poleon Bonaparte ganz identisch sci mit jenem 
andern Titane, der den Géttern das Licht raubte 
und fiir dieses Vergehen auf einem einsamen Fel- 
sen, mitten im Meere, angeschmiedet wurde, preis- 
gegeben einem Geier, der tiglich sein Herz zer- 
fleischte. 


On the other hand, a ‘‘ Volk-Prometheus ’’ is 
reflected, even if indirectly, in such a passage * as 
the following : 

Von dem Augenblick an, wo eine Religion bei 
der Philosophie Hiilfe begehrt, ist ihr Untergang 
unabwendlich. Sie sucht sich zu verteidigen und 
schwatzt sich immer tiefer ins Verderben hinein. 
Die Religion, wie jeder Absolutismus, darf sich 
nicht justifizieren. Prometheus wird an den Fel- 
sen gefesselt von der schweigenden Gewalt. Ja, 
Aschylus lisst die personifizierte Gewalt kein ein- 
ziges Wort reden. Sie muss stumm sein. 

It is characteristic of Heine’s self-consciousness 
as man and poet that an identification of himself 
with the Titan Prometheus is likewise not uncom- 
mon in his works. Thus we find it, without any 
special coloring, in the Gesang der Okeaniden.° 


O Tor, du Tor, du prahlender Tor ! 

Halsstarrig bist du wie dein Ahnherr, 

Der hohe Titane, der himmlisches Feuer 

Den Gottern stahl und den Menschen gab, .... 


Two other passages, Glestandnisse, Elster, v1, 
35, and Deutschland, ein Wintermarchen, Elster, 
ur, 469, show the same identification. Both of 
these passages bear a marked resemblance to the 
sentences from the Harzreise, not only in that 
they make use of the ‘‘ Traummotiv,’’ but that, 
in so far as Heine feels himself representative of 
his nation or of liberal Germany, they show an 
approach to a ‘‘deutsches Volk-Prometheus.”’ 

In Heine’s Gedanken und Einfalle, in a passage 


* Compare e. g. for Byron the Ode to Napoleon Buona- 
parte, stanza xvi, and T'he Age of Bronze, ll. 226 ff. 

S Zur Geschichte der Religion u. Philosophie in Deutschland, 
Elster, tv, 232. 

® Elster, 1, 186. 
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that is perhaps reminiscent of Byron,” this symbol- 
ism reaches its highest potency, Prometheus there 
becoming synonymous with humanity, humanity 
rent by the vulture of despair : 

Die Erde ist der grosse Felsen, woran die 
Menschheit, der eigentliche Prometheus, gefesselt 
ist und vom Geier des Zweifels zerfleischt wird. 
Sie hat das Licht gestohlen und leidet nun 
Martern dafiir. 


V 
Towards the close of the Harzreise, Elster, 111, 
69, Heine makes the following observation : 


Es argert mich jedesmal, wenn ich sehe, dass 
man auch Gottes liebe Blumen, ebenso wie uns, 
in Kasten geteilt hat, und nach iihnlichen Ausser- 
lichkeiten, niimlich nach Staubfadenverschieden- 
heit. Soll doch mal eine Einteilung stattfinden, 
so folge man dem Vorschlage Theophrasts, der die 
Blumen mehr nach dem Geiste, nimlich nach 
ihrem Geruch, einteilen wollte. 


On this Elster has the following footnote : 


Theophrastus, geboren um 390 vy. Chr. zu 
Eresos auf Lesbos, Schiiler von Plato und Ari- 
stoteles und des letztern Nachfolger in der Leitung 
der peripatetischen Schule, schrieb eine ‘‘ Hi- 
storia plantarum’’ und ein Werk ‘‘De causis 
plantarum,’’ dessen 6. Buch tiber den Geruch 
und Geschmack der Pflanzen handelt. 


All English editors subsequent to Elster copy 
this note in substance. As stated by Elster, the 
sixth book of De causis plantarum (mepi dutav 
airiav) does, in 20 chapters, treat De saporibus 
odoribusque plantarum (epi 8€ XYvAGy Kai dcpev), 
but a careful examination of the edition by Wim- 


10 Byron’s Prometheus: 


Thou art a symbol and a sign 

To mortals of their fate and force ; 
Like thee, Man is in part divine, 

A troubled stream from a pure source ; 
And man in portions can foresee 

His own funereal destiny ; 

His wretchedness, and his resistance, 
And his sad unallied existence : 


Heine also resembles the English poet in the large use made 
of Prometheus as a poetic symbolic figure. For the fasci- 
nation the character of Prometheus exerted upon Byron, 
see the edition of E. H. Coleridge (London, 1901), 
Poetry, Iv, p. 48, note 3. 
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mer (Paris, 1866) fails to disclose any observa- 
tion, however remote, on which such a statement 
can reasonably be based. A scrutiny of the Dif- 
ferentiae florum (i. e. Bk. 1, ch. 13 of the His- 
toria Plantarum) and of the fragment De Odori- 
bus, led to similar negative results. In fact, the 
whole attitude of Theophrastus toward nature is 
such as almost to preclude the supposition that 
it was he who made the fantastic suggestion 
that smell might properly be made the basis of a 
classification of flowers. Nor is any mention 
made of the Greek Theophrastus anywhere else 
in Heine’s published works. 

It seems likely, therefore, that Heine had in 
mind, not the Greek Theophrastus, but Theo- 
phrastus Paracelsus, of Hohenheim, the celebrated 
scholar and physician of the Renaissance. <A 
reference to Heine’s commonplace-book, Gedanken 
und Einfalle, Elster, vit, 414, proves this to have 
been actually the case. We there read : 


Philaréte Chasles ordnet als Litterarhistoriker 
die Schriftsteller nicht nach Ausserlichkeiten... , 
sondern nach dem inneren geistigen Prinzip, nach 
Wahlverwandtschaft. So will Paracelsus die 
Blumen nach dem Geruch klassifizieren—wie viel 
sinnreicher als Linné nach Staubfiiden!... 


It may be regarded as fairly certain that we 
here have the source of the remark in the Harz- 
reise: the entry in the commonplace book was in 
the Harzreise turned to good account. Unlike 
the Grecian, Paracelsus is twice mentioned else- 
where by Heine, in Der Salon (Elster, tv, 226) 
and the Hlementargeister (Elster, 1v, 382). Both 
as a personality and as scientist Paracelsus pos- 
sessed qualities that made him distinctly akin to 
the Romantic spirit.” 

But while the fact that Heine in the passage 
under consideration had in mind, not the peri- 
patetic philosopher, but the ‘‘ Naturphilosoph ”’ 
of the Renaissance, seems clearly established, it is 
quite another matter to find authority for the 
statement in the published works of Paracelsus, 
be they Latin or German. The Geneva edition 
(3 vols., 1658) especially has been carefully 


See the chapter Romantische Arete in Ricarda Huch’s 
Ausbreitung wnd Verfall der Romantil. The connection of 
the plot of Fouqué’s Undine with Paracelsus is also well 
known. 
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examined, not a difficult undertaking in view 
of the admirable indices with which these seven- 
teenth century tomes are equipped. The search 
was utterly fruitless. I do not think it likely that 
Heine got his information direct from Paracelsus 
or that the statement in question can actually be 
traced to that author. It is, however, possible 
that the conceit is based on some perversion of a 
doctrine of Paracelsus, such as e. g. that of the 
quintessences. 
VI. 

Gottschalck’s Taschenbuch fiir Reisende in den 
Hurz is mentioned three times by Heine, Elster, 
ut, 23, 36, 73. The edition that immediately 
preceded Heine’s tour is the third, Magdeburg, 
1823, but notwithstanding Elster’s note on 1, 
23, it remains somewhat doubtful whether this 
third edition was the one actually used by Heine. 
The passage that gives rise to this doubt, and 
which may also be not without bearing on the 
subject of the ‘* Dichtung und Wahrheit ’’ of the 
Harzreise, reads as follows (Elster, m1, 36): 

In Gottschalks ‘‘ Handbuch’’ hatte ich von 
dem uralten Dom und von dem beriihmten Kaiser- 
stuhl zu Goslar viel gelesen. Als ich aber beides 
besehen wollte, sagte man mir: der Dom sei 
niedergerissen und der Kaiserstuhl nach Berlin 
gebracht worden. 


Now the third edition of Gottschalek (p. 158) 
states definitely : ‘‘ Im Jahre 1820 ward der Dom 
abgebrochen, und mit ihm Goslars erste Merk- 
wiirdigkeit vernichtet.’’ The second edition 
(1817), on the other hand, had contained a 
detailed description : ‘‘ In den friiheren Ausgaben 
dieses Taschenbuchs wurde ihre Reihe (d. h. der 
interessanten Gegenstiinde) mit dem vom dritten 
Kaiser Heinrich gegriindeten Dom eréffnet.’’ 
Under the circumstances one is tempted to ask 
whether Heine’s clever phrase ‘‘des_ seligen 
Doms”’ in ‘‘ Einige Merkwiirdigkeiten des seligen 
Doms sind jetzt in der Stephanskirche aufge- 
stellt’’ may not represent a reminiscence, conscious 
or unconscious, of Gottschalck’s ‘‘ Nur ein unbe- 
deutendes Theilchen des Ganzen steht noch, als 
grosser Leichenstein, am Grabe des Gefallenen.”’ 
If this surmise be correct, then the whole setting 
of the paragraph as cited above ‘‘ Iu Gottschalks 
‘Handbuch’ hatte ich,’’ ete., is clearly a bit of 
fiction. 
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In any case, it should be pointed out that the 
sentence : ‘‘ Dieser Christuskopf mit nattirlichen 
Haaren und Dornen und blutbeschmiertem Ge- 
sichte zeigt freilich héchst meisterhaft das Hin- 
sterben eines Menschen, aber nicht eines gottge- 
bornen Heilands’’ is obviously intended as a 
criticism of Gottschalck’s observation : ‘‘ Ferner 
einen Christus am Kreutz, aus Holz geschnitzt, 
auf dessen Gesicht das Hinsterben meisterhaft 
ausgedriickt ist.’’ 

That the Harzreise shows the influence of the 
Taschenbuch in a number of other details will 
appear from the following parallel’ passages, 


which do not require further comment : 


HEINE. 
Elster, 111, 35. 

Der Markt ist klein, in 
der Mitte steht ein Spring- 
brunnen, dessen Wasser 
sich in ein grosses Metall- 
becken ergiesst. Bei Feuers- 
briinsten wird einigemal 
daran geschlagen; es gibt 
dann einen weitschallenden 
Ton. Man _ weiss nichts 
vom Ursprunge dieses Bek- 
kens. Einige sagen, der 
Teufel habe es einst zur 
Nachtzeit dort auf den 
Markt hingesiellt. 


Elster, 11, 54. 

Der Brocken ist ein 
Deutscher. Mit deutscher 
Griindlichkeit zeigt er uns, 
klar und deutlich, wie ein 
Riesenpanorama, die vie- 
len hundert Stiidte, Stiidt- 
chen und Dorfer, die mei- 
stens nérdlich liegen, und 
ringsum alle Berge, Wiil- 
der, Fliisse, Fliichen, un- 
endlich weit. Aber eben 
dadurch erscheint alles wie 
eine scharf gezeichnete, rein 
illuminierte Spezialkarte, 
nirgends wird das Auge 
durch eigentlich schéne 
Landschaften erfreut ; 


GOTTSCcHALCK. 
pp. 164-5. 

wie das grosse eherne 
Becken auf dem Markte, 
welches durch Réhren mit 
Wasser gefiillt wird. Wenn 
Feuer in der Stadt entsteht, 
so wird einige Mal daran 
geschlagen, welches einen 
sehr starken weitschallen- 
den Ton gicbt. Man besitzt 
keine Nachrichten, wann 
es hierher gekommen, und 
darf ihm daher ein sehr 
hohes Alter zuschreiben. 
Die Sage will, dass es der 
Teufel zur Nachtzeit hin- 
gestellt habe. 

p. 115. 

Wer schéne mahlerische 
Landschaften vom Brocken 
zu erblicken hofit, wird sich 
getiiuscht finden. ... Aber 
eben darin besteht das Ei- 
genthiimliche dieses Um- 
sichtspunktes, dass man 
hier nicht... eine schéne 
Landschaft nahe vor sich 
hat, sondern iiber Ajles um 
sich her erhaben ist, .. . 
eine ungeheure Fliche 
Land und Gebirge iiber- 
blickt, die gleich einer 
Landkarte ausgebreitet ist, 
und ein natiirliches Pano- 
rama genannt werden kann. 


With the ‘999 Feuerstellen’’ with which Heine 


(Elster, m1, 15) credits Géttingen, compare the use of 
the word Feuerstelle in Gottschalck, pp. 151, 185, 375, 
382, etc., and, for the collocation especially, p. 570: 
“*Es (Werna) ziihlt 53 Feuerstellen und viele Juden.”’ 
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Elster, m1, 74. p. 16. not pull them : to keep always a distance between 


Nur alsdann, wenn man 
die Schénheit, die Frucht- 
barkeit, und die itbrigen 
natiirlichen Vortheile des 
Unterharzes durch den 
Augenschein kennen ge- 
Jernt hat, kann man es sich 
erkliren, warum die siich- 
sischen Kaiser so gern in 
diesen Gegenden lebten, 
sich so lange hier aufhiel- 
ten, und iiberall Wohnsitze 
hatten, deren Triimmer 
noch jetzt eine Zierde der 
Gegenden sind. 


‘ B. J. Vos. 


Nicht umsonst hingen die 
altsiichsischen Kaiser so 
sehr an ihrem heimischen 


Harze. 


Johns Hopkins University. 


NOTES ON THE SOURCES OF JONSON’S 
Discoverres. 


The old notion that the Discoveries were ‘‘a 
production of original English prose’’ was once 
for all laid to rest in Professor Schelling’s excel- 
lent edition of them.' As he confessed, however, 
and as Gifford confessed before him, the industry 
and learning of no one man are equal to the task 
of checking up Jonson’s reading, even his high- 
handed borrowings. In the following pages I 
have, I think, made some contribution to the 
gradually accumulating mass of knowledge con- 
cerning the sources of one of the most interesting 
and important of Jonson’s works.’ 


I. 


‘ortuna (p. 8). ‘Ill fortune never crushed 
that man whom good fortune deceived not. I 
therefore have counselled my friends never to 
trust to her fairer side, though she seemed to 
make peace with them; but to place all things 
she gave them so, as she might ask them again 
without their trouble ; she might take from them, 


11892. See page xviii. 

? The page references are to Schelling’s edition. De 7’. 
= De Tranquillitate Animi of Seneca; De Ben. = De 
Benejiciis ; De Cl. = De Clementia; the text used is the 
Teubner text of Haase, 1887 ; the references to it are self- 
explanatory. 


her and themselves.’’ De 7v., 11, 1: ‘‘nee habet 
[sapiens], ubi illaim [fortunam] timeat, quia non 
mancipia tanium possessionesque et dignitatem, 
sed corpus quoque suuin et oculos et manum et 
quicquid cariorem vitam facturum est, seque ipsum 
inter precaria numerat vivitque ut commodatus 
sibi et reposcentibus sine tristitia redditurus. . . . 
. . » Quandocumque autem reddere iubebitur, non 
queretur cum fortuna, sed dicit : ‘ 
eo quod possedi habuique.’ ”’ 


gratias ago pro 


“‘Yet that which happens to any man may to 
every man.”’ De Tr., 11, 8: ‘‘ Publius,..... 
... et hoc ait: 

cuivis potest uccidere quod cuiquam potest. 
...... Seito ergo omnem condicionem versa- 
bilem esse et quicquid in ullum incurrit, posse in 
te quoque incurrere.’’ 


‘¢ But it is in his reason, what he accounts it 
and will make it.’’ De Tr., 13, 3: ‘‘ Hoe est 
quare sapienti nihil contra opinionem dicamus 
accidere. non illum casibus hominum excepimus, 
sed erroribus, nee illi omnia ut voluit cedunt, sed 
ut cogitavit.’’ 

II. 


Non nimium eredendum antiquitcti (p. 7). The 
quotations are from Epistle 33, 11. 


III. 

Beneficia (p. 17). It is strange that the very 
title of this paragraph should not have directed 
Professor Schelling to Seneca’s De Ben., especially 
as elsewhere he does make references to that work. 
With the whole of what Jonson says, compare, De 
Ben., vi, 8, especially the following passages : 
‘* Beneficium aliquis nesciens accipit, nemo a nes- 
ciente. Quomodo multos fortuita sanant nec ideo 
remedia sunt: et in fiumen alicui cecidisse frigore 
magno causa sanitatis fuit. quomodo quorumdam 
flagellis quartana discussa est... . . 
ideo illis beneficium debemus, quod perniciosa il- 
lorum consilia fortuna deflexit in melius....... 
et beneficium ab iniuria distinguit non eventus, 
sed animus. Adversarius meus, dum contraria 
dicit et iudicem superbia offendit et in unum 
testem rem demittit, causam meam erexit. non 
quaero an pro me erraverit ; contra me voluit.’’ 
See also ch. 7, 3. 


. hon tamen 
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Iv. 

Injuria (p. 17). With this compare Epistle 
81, 3, though there appear to be no verbal simi- 
larities. Jonson develops the thought in his own 
way. 

v. 

Nullim vitium sine patrocinio (p. 20). The 

phrase is a quotation from Epistle 116, 2. 


‘when we have no other excuse we will say, 
we love it, we cannot forsake it. As if that made 
it not more a fault. We cannot, because we think 
we cannot, and we love it because we will defend 
it. We will rather excuse it than be rid of it. 
That we cannot is pretended ; but that we will 
not is the true reason.’? 116, 8: ‘‘Scis, quare? 
non possumus ista, quia nos posse non credimus. 
immo mehercules aliud est in re : vitia nostra quia 
amamus, defendimus et malumus excusare illa 
quam excutere. Satis natura homini dedit roboris, 
si illo utamur, si vires nostras colligamus ac totas 
pro nobis, certe non contra nos concitemus : nolle 
in causa est, non posse praetenditur.’’ 


VI. 

Ignorantia animae (pp. 27-8). ‘‘Think then 
what an evil it is [ignorance, not here of the 
soul, but of what can be learned], and what good 
the contrary.’’ Epistle 31, 6: ‘‘ Quid ergo est 
bonum? rerum scientia. quid malum est? rerum 
inperitia.’’ 

VII. 

Adulatio (pp. 35-6). ‘‘ But flattery is a fine 
pick-lock of tender ears ; especially of those whom 
fortune hath borne high upon their wings, that 
submit their dignity and authority to it, by a 
soothing of themselves. For, indeed, men could 
never be taken in that abundance with the springes 
of others’ flattery, if they began not there [i. e., 
with themselves].’’ De Tr., 1,16: ‘* Puto mul- 
tos potuisse ad-sapientiam pervenire, nisi putassent 
se pervenisse, nisi quaedam in se dissimulassent, 
quaedam opertis oculis transsiluissent. non est 
enim, quod magis’ aliena iudices adulatione nos 
perire quam nostra. quis sibi verum dicere ausus 
est ?”’ 

VIII. 


Clementia ; Clementia tutela optima (pp. 38-9). 
Practically the whole of these two paragraphs is 
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made up of quotations from De Cl., except of 
course for the quotations from Machiavelli. <‘‘I 
say he puts off man and goes into a beast, that is 
eruel.’’ I, 24, 3: ‘‘ecrudelitas minime humanum 
malum est indignumque tam miti animo. ferina 
ista rabies est sanguine gaudere ac volneribus, et 
abiecto homine in silvestre animal transire.’’ 

‘*No virtue is a prince’s own, or becomes him 
more, than this clemency : and no glory is greater 
than to be able to save with his power.’’ I, 3, 3: 
‘‘Nullum tamen clementia ex omnibus magis 
quam regem aut principem decet.’’ I, 26, 5: 
‘* Felicitas illa multis salutem dare et ad vitam 
ab ipsa morte revocare et mereri clementia 
civicam. nullum ornamentum principis fastigio 
dignius pulchriusque est quam illa corona ob cives 
servatos: ..... Haec divina potentia est grega- 
tim ac publice servare.’’ 

‘Many punishments, sometimes and in some 
cases, as much discredit a prince, as many fun- 
erals a physician.’’ I, 24, 1: ‘* Non minus prin- 
cipi turpia sunt multa supplicia quam medico 
multa funera.’’ 

‘¢ The state of things is secured by clemency ; 
severity represseth a few, but it irritates more.’’ 
I, 8, 6: ‘‘regibus certior est ex mansuetudine 
securitas, quia frequens vindicta paucorum odium 
reprimit, omnium inritat.”’ 

‘«The lopping of trees makes the boughs shoot 
out thicker ; and the taking away of some kind of 
enemies increaseth the number.’’ I, 8. 7: ‘‘alio- 
quin quemadmodum praecisae arbores plurimis 
ramis repullulant et multa satorum genera, ut 
densiora surgant, reciduntur, ita regia crudelitas 
auget inimicorum numerum tollendo.’’ 

‘*It is then most gracious in a prince to pardon 
when many about him would make him cruel.’’ 
I, 10, 4: ‘‘hoe est ignoscere, cum scias multos 
futuros, qui pro te irascantur et tibi alieno san- 
guine gratificentur, non dare tantum salutem, sed 
praestare.”’ 

‘*But princes, by hearkening to cruel counsels, 
become in time obnoxious to the authors, their 
flatterers, and ministers ; and are brought to that, 
that when they would, they dare not change them ; 
they must go on and defend cruelty with cruelty ; 
they cannot alter the habit. It is then grown 
necessary, they must be as ill as those that have 
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made them : and in the end they will grow more 
hateful to themselves than to their subjects.’’ 
I, 13, 2-8: ‘‘ Non potest habere quisquam bonae 
ac fidae voluntatis ministros, quibus in tormentis 
et eculeo et ferramentis ad mortem paratis utitur, 
quibus non aliter quam bestiis homines obiectat, 
omnibus omnium rerum noxior ac sollicitior, ut 
qui homines deosque testes ac vindices facinorum 
timeat, eo perductus, ut non liceat illi mutare 
mores. hoc enim inter cetera vel pessimum habet 
crudelitas : perseverandum est nec ad meliora 
patet regressus. scelera enim sceleribus tuenda 
sunt: quid autem eo infelicius, cui iam esse malo 
necesse est ? O miserabilem illum, sibi certe! ... 
... qui ubi circumspexit quaeque fecit quaeque 
facturus est, et conscientiam suam plenam scele- 
ribus ac tormentis adaperuit, saepe mortem timet, 
saepius optat invisior sibi quam servientibus.’’ 


“Whereas, on the contrary, the merciful prince 
is safe in love, not in fear. He needs no emissa- 
ries, spies, intelligencers to entrap true subjects. 
He fears no libels, no treasons. His people speak 
what they think, and talk openly what they do 
in secret. They have nothing in their breasts 
that they need a cypher for. He is guarded with 
his own benefits.’’ I, 13, 4-5: ‘‘E contrario is, 


cui curae sunt universa...... a tota civitate, 
amatur, defenditur, colitur. adem de illo homi- 
nes secreto loguuntur quae palam. ...... Hic 


princeps suo beneficio tutus nihil praesidiis eget, 
arma ornamenti causa habet.’’ And 19, 6: ‘‘ Non 
opus est instruere in altum editas arces nec in ad- 
scensum arduos colles emunire nec latera montium 
abscidere, multiplicibus se muris turribusque se- 
pire: salvum regem in aperto clementia praes- 
tabit. Unum est inexpugnabile munimentum 
amor civium.”’ 
IX. 

Religio (pp. 39-40). This paragraph likewise 
contains much quotation. ‘‘ Justice is the virtue 
that innocence rejoiceth in. Yet even that is not 
always so safe, but it may love to stand in the 
sight of merey.’’ De Cl., I, 1, 9: ‘‘ cetera enim 
bona pro portione fortunae suae quisque sentit 
aut exspectat maiora minoraque: ex clementia 
omnes idem sperant, nec est quisquam, cui tam 
valde innocentia sua placeat, ut non stare in con- 
spectu clementiam paratam humanis erroribus 
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gaudeat.’’ Jonson has made use of the same 
thought in almost the same language in the letter 
sent by Tiberius to the Senate in the last scene of 
Act v of Sejanus. 


‘‘For sometimes misfortune is made a crime, 
and then innocence is succored no less than virtue. 
Nay, oftentimes virtue is made capital ; and through 
the condition of the times it may happen that that 
may be punished with our praise.’’ I, 2, 1: ‘‘Sed 
primum omnium sicut medicinae apud aegros usus, 
etiam apud sanos honor est, ita clementiam quam- 
vis poena digni invocent, etiam innocentes colunt. 
Deinde habet haec in persona quoque innocentium 
locum, quia interim fortuna pro culpa est nec in- 
nocentiae tantum clementia succurrit, sed saepe 
virtuti, quoniam quidem condicione temporum in- 
cidunt quaedam, quae possint laudata puniri.’’ 


x. 

Character principis (pp. 41-2). ‘‘ Who were 
his enemies before, being a private man, become 
his children now he is public.’’ Here we can see 
clearly how Jonson’s mind worked over Seneca’s 
material. Jonson’s thought is somewhat different, 
but the language used shows that he had in mind 
De Cl., I, 21, 1: ‘‘nam si, quos pares aliquando 
habuit, infra se videt, satis vindicatus est.’’ 

‘He is the soul of the commonwealth, and 
ought to cherish it as his own body.’’ I, 3, 5: 
‘¢Quemadmodum totum corpus animo deservit et 
cum hoc tanto maius tantoque speciosius sit, ille 
in occulto maneat tenuis......... sic haec in- 
mensa multitudo unius animae circumdata illius 
spiritu regitur, illius ratione flectitur pressura se 
ac fractura viribus suis, nisi consilio sustineretur.”’ 
There are other suggestions of Seneca in this pas- 
sace, but nothing that seems important enough to 
mention. 

XI. 


Amor nummi (pp. 44-46). ‘* Money never 
made any man rich, but his mind.’’ De Tr., 9, 
2: ‘‘id agere, ut divitias a nobis potius quam a 
fortuna petamus.’’ Again the working of Jon- 
son’s mind is illustrated when we consider the 
whole paragraph, in which he has apparently 
taken hint after hint from Seneca and so woven 
them after his own inimitable manner into the 
texture of his own thought that it is most difficult 
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to say that he is really under any particular debt. 
Thus ‘* What need hath Nature... . of multi- 
tudes of waiters, delicate pages’’ is suggested by 
‘‘adsuescamus ergo coenare posse sine populo et 
servis paucioribus serviri. ‘She requires meat 
only’? seems suggested by ‘‘ Adsuescamus... . 
usus rerum, non ornamenta metiri. Cibus famem 
domet, potio sitim.’’ The ‘‘dictator of fashions’’ 
evested by ‘* cultam victumque non 
The rather puz- 


perhaps is su 
ad nova exempla componcre.”’ 
zling phrase, ‘famine ends famine,’ is possibly an 
imitation of Seneea’s ‘‘malo malum opponitur.’’ 


XII. 

De sibi imolestis (p. 47). The phrase seems 
suggested by the ‘‘sibi ipsi molesti sunt’’ of De 
Brev. Vitae, 12, 2. Yet Jonson is following out 
a different train of thought from Seneca’s in that 
passage. 

‘*Can there be creatures of more wretched con- 
dition than these, that continually labor under 
their own misery and others’ envy [i. e., envy 
toward others].’’ De Tr., 2, 11: ‘ex hae 
deinde aversatione alienorum processuum et suo- 
rum desperatione obirascens fortunae animus et 
de seculo querens et in angulos se retrahens et 
poenae ineubans suae, dum illum taedet sui 
pigetque.’’ 

‘* pleasing to himself, even for that wherein he 
displeaseth others; for the worst opinion gotten 
for doing well, should delight us.’’ De Ira, m1, 
41, 2: ‘‘Conscientiae satis fiat. nil in famam 
laboremus: sequatur vel mala, dum bene me- 
reutis.’’ 


These are the spoils of a rapid perusal of a few 
of Seneca’s writings, undertaken primarily with 
another purpose. They indicate how fruitful the 
field is. Probably I have passed over other bor- 
rowings. Undoubtedly a study of the rest of 
Seneca would afford many more, and for a proper 
understanding of Jonson’s relation to the classics 
it should be made. Let us hope that someone 
will deal with the Diseoveries as Hofmiller has 
already done with six of Jonson’s masques. One 
thing at least is certain: we ought to know how 
much of Jonson is contained in the Discoveries, 
how much of other men. We are accustomed to 
utilize them in the study of his other work, in the 
discussion of his critical theories and of his view 
of life. Can we do so safely without some definite 
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notion as to how far they really represent his 
critical theories and his view of life ? 

Must we adopt the suggestion that the Dis- 
coveries are ‘‘merely a coi nmonpl: nee book, 
in which Jonson recorded jottings of any 
kind which might seem to have future useful- 
ness?’’* If so, though they give us interesting 
information as to what struck him as ‘useful,’ 
they are by no means so important as we have 
hitherto supposed them. ‘There is of course no 
doubt that they do contain many such ‘jottings,’ 
as a commonplace book would do. But are they 
a ‘mere’ accumulation of useful quotations and 
bits of knowledge ? 

There is more of Jonson in them than that. They 
do represent his reading, but they represent also 
his reflection upon that reading in its connection 
with life. In the paragraph headed Amor nummi 
he appears to have taken a hint or two from 
Seneca, more especially as the Seneca parallels 
occur in the same passage in Seneca’s work, not 
scattered here and there throughout his writings. 
But the paragraph as a whole is not Sencea ; it is 
Jonson ; ner is it impossible, though difficult, to 
believe that the coincidences may be such and no 
more. Significant in this connection is a remark 
in an article by Bang and de Vocht.* ‘‘So 
hat man bei Ben Jonson hier und da eine direkte 
benutzung Lukian’s nachgewiesen—wie zahlreich 
sind aber die fiille, in denen ein guter kenner der 
beiden bei der lektiire des ersteren an lezteren 
‘erinnert’ wird, ohne sich dusserlich an ein 
wort, an eine reihe von wortern oder gar an ein 
gedankenensemble klammern zu kénnen? Es 
geht eben mit dieser art von cinfliissen, wie mit 
allen anderen einfltissen: der einzelne faktor 
verbindet sich mit anderen zu einem ganzen, des- 
sen wesen je nach der natur oder augenblicklichen 
absicht des beeinfiussten verschieden ausfallen 
kann.’’ Ihave a strong conviction to the effect 
that when such a study of the Discoveries as sug- 
gested is eventually made, we shall still be entitled 
to feel that Jonson has put himself on record in 
them quite as much as he has other men. 


WILLIAM DrNsMORE BrIGGs. 
Stanford University. 


3Spingarn, ‘‘The Sources of Jonson’s Discoveries,’’ 
Modern Philology, 11, 460. 

4«Klassiker und Humanisten als Quellen  iilterer 
Dramatiker,’’ Englische Studien, 36, 385. 
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THE USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 
IN THE WORKS OF SIX MEDLEVAL 
PROVENCAL LYRIC POETS. 


In undertaking this investigation, the writer has 
had two objecis in view: (1) to determine what 
shades of thought are expressed by the subjune- 
tive mood in Provengal lyric verse, and (2) to 
discover whether there is absolute consistency in 
the observance of recognized principles governing 
the use of the subjunctive mood. For the latter 
purpose it has seemed advisable to consult collec- 
tions of the complete works of individual poets 
rather than miscellaneous collections. 

The texts used in connection with this study 
are : 


1. La Vita e Le Opere del Trovatore Arnaldo 
Daniello: ed. U. A. Canello. Halle, 1883. 

2. Poésies Completes de Bertran de Born: ed. 
Antoine Thomas. Toulouse, 1888. (Bibdlio- 
theque Méridionale, Premicre Série, Tome 1. ) 

3. Die Gedichte des Guillem Augier Novella : 
ed. Johannes Miiller. Zeitsehrijt fir Roman- 
ische Philologie, Bd. 25 (1899), pp. 47- 
78. 

4. Die Werke des Trobadors Blacats : ed. Otto 
Soltau. Zeitschrift fi Romanische Philol- 
ogie, Bd. 23 (1899), pp. 201-248. 

5. Die Lieder Peires von Auvergne : ed. Rudolf 
Zenker. Erlangen, 1900. 

6. Vita e Poesie di Sordello di Goito : ed. Cesare 
de Lollis. Halle, 1896. (Romunische 
Bibliothek, Band xt. )' 


Several examples of the various uses of the sub- 
junctive are grouped below under different head- 
ings. The total number of instances of regularity 
and irregularity (7. e., the appearance of an indica- 
ative where a subjunctive would be expected) are 
noted at the end of each division. Two or more 
instances of the subjunctive following one and the 
same verb, or otherwise closely associated, are 
recorded as a single instance in obtaining the total 
count. 


'The first xxxix poems of this collection have heen 
examined. 
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I. In Clauses of Characteristic. 
(a) With Negative or Indefinite Antecedent. 
Arnaut Daniel, xvu, 13: 


Qu’ ieu non sui ges cel que Jats aur per plom ; 


Cf. also: Bertran de Born, um, 21. 
242, v. 50. 
23. 
etc. 


Blacatz, p. 
Guillem Augier Novella, p. 61, v. 
Peire d’ Alvernhe, tv, 53. Sordello, v. 28, 


Exceptions. 


1. Arnaut Daniel, xu, 47: 
Ni eu d’ Amor non ai poder quem cobra, 
Ni savis es nuls hom qui joi acampa, 

2. Bertran de Born, xvt, 3: 


Farai chanso tal que, quant er apresa, 
A chadaii sera tart que guerrei...... 


3. Peire d’ Alvernhe, x, 40: 


e tengon lo tug per fol 
qui no conois sa natura (Mixed construction. ) 
eno. ill membre per que . s nais. 


Total number of instances: Regularity, 95 ; 
Irregularity, 3. 

In exception 1 the forms ‘‘ cobra’’ and ‘‘ acam- 
pa’’ are used in order to maintain uniformity with 
other rhyme words ending in ‘‘a.’’ The second 
example shows a use of the future indicative 
probably for vividness and to convey an idea of 
reality which would not be indicated by the 
subjunctive form. 

The mixed construction in the association of the 
forms ‘‘ conois’’ and ‘‘membre’’ suggests a con- 
fusion in the mind of the writer between the use 
of qui = si om (without expressed antecedent and 
regularly followed by the indicative mood) and 
the usual characteristic clause introduced by 
‘‘que.’’ The antecedent is expressed here in 
the form ‘‘lo.’’ 


(6) After Superlatives. 
Bertran de Born, vi, 44: 


Que totz lo mons vos avia elescut 
Pel melhor rei que anc portes escut...... 
(idem), Iv, 37 (Poésies Amoureuses) : 
Quel melhz qu’om poscha el mon eslire 
Pot gazanhar e conquerer,...... 
Cf. also: Guillem Augier Novella, p. 60, v. 60. 
Peire d’ Alvernhe, u, 22, etc. 
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Exceptions. 


1. Bertran de Born, v1, 13 (Poésies Amou- 
reuses) : 

Qu’en ai trobat del mon la plus certana 
E la gensor qu’om mentau,...... 

2. Sordello, xxxvu, 11: 

Voillatz, sius platz, dompna genser ge regna,..... . 

Total : Regularity, 10 ; Irregularity, 2. 

The use of the indicative in the two exceptions 
noted in this category seems to turn upon the ques- 
tion of reality or the desire for vividness of ex- 
pression. It may be, however, that these forms 
were used for purely metrical reasons. 


II. In Clauses introduced by Indefinite Relative 
Pronouns or Adverbs. 


Arnaut Daniel, rm, 8 ; 
Mas ieu soi prims 
D’amur, qui que s’en tweilla.... 
Blacatz, p. 242, v. 61: 
Bella Cap’, on que . m sia, 
Vos ame. us amaral...... 
Cf. also: Bertran de Born, vit, 14. Peire d’ Al- 
vernhe, 1x', 46. Sordello, vu, 7, ete. 


Exception. 
Peire d’ Alvernhe, 1, 29: 


E s’om s’es lo mon seguens, 
vir se on mais l’agensa,...... 

Total : Regularity, 39 ; Irregularity, 1. 

Again we may assume that the writer was in- 
fluenced by the requirements of verse structure. 
Indeed, it is safe to say that in Provencal lyric 
poetry considerations of meter and rhyme scheme 
were always of special importance. 


Ilf. In Hortatory or Optative Uses. 


Arnaut Daniel, x1, 17 : 
E s’ieu al mieu enten vos mint, 
Jamais la bella no m’esgart..... 
Bertran de Born, u, 50: 


Baro, Deus vos salv e vos gart 
E vos ajut e vos valha..... 


Cf. also ; Guillem Augier Novella, p. 55, v. 17. 
Blacatz, p. 233, v. 2. Peire d’ Alvernhe, tv, 29. 
Sordello, x, 3, ete. 

Total : Regularity, 96 ; Irregularity, 0. 
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IV. Subjunctive Uses for the Imperative.’ 
Arnaut Daniel, xvi, 35: 
Cors, on qu’ieu an, not loinz nit sebres. 
Bertran de Born, xv1, 46: 
E dijas li qu’a tal domna soplei...... 


Cf. also: Bertran de Born, xm, 20. Peire d’ Al- 
vernhe, v1, 50, ete. 


Exception. 


Bertran de Born, xxir, 46: 
Quan seras lai, no t’enoia: 
Total : Regularity, 23 ; Irregularity, 1. 
The indicative in the expression just quoted 
adds force and directness. 


V. In Contrary to Fact Conditions. 


Arnaut Daniel, xvim, 22: 
S’a lei plagues, volgr’ esser de sa cambra. 
Cf. also: Bertran de Born, xx1, 28. Blacatz, p. 
233, v. 8. Guillem Augier Novella, p. 59, v. 
26. Peire d’Alvernhe, xm, 25. Sordello, x1, 1, 
ete. 
Exceptions. 
1. Peire d’ Alvernhe, xu, 17 : 
l si. s vezia en espelh 
no. s prezaria un aguilen. 
(idem), xv, 29: 
Mas si. n sabia dieus mover, 


be sai, for’ encar confraire 
de joven et enquistaire,..... ‘ 


bs 


3. (idem), xvi, 11: 
e s’om so meti’en cossir 
ja res no. s deuria prezar ; 


4. Sordello, v, 24: 


Que, sil mair’ o sabia, batrial ab bastos. 


o 


(idem), xx1x, 18: 


Que s’ieu lo sieu sabia ; 

Quar, silh mosrav’ a vertatz 
Cum suy per lieys turmentatz, 
Penria la ’n piatatz,...... 


2A subjunctive form is generally used to express a 
negative command. With regard to the use of the sub- 
junctive for the affirmative imperative, it may be said 
that the substitution of the subjunctive for the imperative 
cannot always be determined, because the imperative form 
of some verbs is borrowed from the subjunctive, <A clear 
subjunctive, however, indicates a mild form of command. 
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6. (iden), xxxu, 13: Exception. 
Kt esteran, se ad amor plazia,...... 92 


Total : Regularity, 40; Ivvegularity, 6. 

The presence of the indicative lessens the con- 
trary to fact idea, adding to the reality of the 
situation. The divided usage in Provencal be- 
tween indicative and subjunctive in the contrary 
to fact protasis is interesting as foreshadowing the 
modern treatment in French, Italian and Spanish, 
according to which the indicative is used in French 
and the subjunctive in Italian and Spanish. (Cf. 
**Si je le voyais, je lui parlerais’’ with ‘Se lo 
vedessi, gli parlerei’’ and ‘Si yo le viera, le 
hablaria. ) 


VI. The Imperfect Subjunctive for the 
Conditional Mood. 
Bertran de Born, vu, 39 : 
Tels me plevi sa fe 
No fesés plait sens mé...... 
Sordello, x, 9: 


Ancar non hai de la mar tant apres, 
Sitot lai gen sui nuiriz, q’eu pogues 
Oltra passer, par esfortz q’eu fezes. 


An irregular construction. Two instances of this 


use have been found. 


VII. In Object Clauses. 
(a) After Verbs of Wishing. 


Arnaut Daniel, 1, 17: 
E non vuoill que mais sia drutz 
Cel que sa boch’ al corn condutz. 
Cf. also: Bertran de Born, 1, 87. Blacatz, p. 
246, v. 215. Peire d’Alvernhe, 11, 40. Sor- 
dello, x, 16, ete. 
Total : Regularity, 60 ; Irregularity, 0. 


(6) After Verbs of Fearing, and other Forms 
of Mental Emotion. 


Arnaut Daniel, 11, 37 : 


Non ai paor 

Que ja cel de Pontremble 
N’ aia gensor 

De lieis ni que la semble. 


Cf. also: Bertran de Born, v, 54. Blacatz, p. 
244, v. 18. Peire d’Alvernhe, v1, 27. Sordello, 
XXVII, 25, ete. 


Peire d’ Alvernhe, vi, 23: 
tem que serai escarnitz,...... 
Total : Regularity, 15 ; Irregularity, 1. 
The idea of futurity and reality is strongly 
emphasized by the form ‘‘serai.’’ 


(c) After Verbs of Commanding, Requesting 
or Entreating. 
Arnaut Daniel, vu, 6: 


C’amors comanda 
C’om la serva e la blanda,...... 


Bertran de Born, xx1, 1: 
Folheta, vos mi prejatz que eu chan...... 
Cf. also: Guillem Augier Novella, p. 75, v. 51. 
Peire d’ Alvernhe, xvii, 18. Sordello, rv, 46, ete. 


Exception. 
Sordello, xxxvi, 5: 


Vos ger merceis gomandar li dignas 
Vostre plaiser e tot qant vos bon sia...... 


Total: Regularity, 42 ; Irregularity, 1. 


(d) After Verbs of Permitting, Advising or 
Urging. 
Arnaut Daniel, x1, 38: 


FE pesam car Dieus nom cossint 
Com pogues temps breujar ab art,...... 


Cf. also: Bertran de Born, xvi, 17.  Peire 
d’ Alvernhe, xvi, 2. Sordello, xxxtv, 30, ete. 
Total : Regularity, 18 ; Irregularity, 0. 


(c) After Verbs of Prevention or Prohibition. 


Sordello, m1, 1 : 


Non pueis mudar, gan luecs es, 
Q’ieu non chant o no gronda ; 


(idem), xxtv, 16: 
Gardan son bon pretz que non chaya. 


Total : Regularity, 2 ; Irregularity, 0. 


(f) After Verbs or Expressions of Pretending. 
Arnaut Daniel, u, 33: 
Fatz semblan que nous vuoilla ; 


Bertran de Born, xiv, 9: 


Eu no sui drutz ni d’amor non fenh tan 
Qu’el mon domna n’ enrazon ni n’ apel 
Ni no domnet,...... 
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Cf. also: Bertran de Born, tv, 27 (Poésies Di- 
verses ). 
Total : Regularity, 3 ; Irregularity, 0. 


(g) After Verbs of Assertion or Mental Action 
used negatively or interrogatively, preceded 


by the Conjunction ‘‘si’’ or used in the 
Conditional Mood. 


Arnaut Daniel, xvi, 27 : 
Tant fina amors cum cella qu’el cor m’ intra 
Non cuig fos anc en cors, non eis en arma ; 
Peire d’ Alvernhe, vu, 19 : 
Si. 1 portiers me vol jurar 
qu’ autre non i /ais entrar 
segur poirai guerreiar ; 
Cf. also: Bertran de Born, xxu, 50. Guillem 
Augier Novella, p. 72, v. 13. Sordello, m1, 10, 
ete. 


Exceptions. 


1, Bertran de Born, xxu, 26: 

No cuidon qu’a Deu enoia..... 

2. Sordello, xxiv, 33 : 

Mas ab lieis quem fora plus gen 
No sai quem dey dire ni far. 

Total : Regularity, 44 ; Irregularity, 2. 

In the first exception, ‘‘enoia’’ is probably 
used to represent a fact; in the second, the 
‘«que’’ introducing ‘‘dey’’ is evidently a com- 
pound relative pronoun. 


(h) After Verbs or Expressions denoting Inten- 
tion or the Accomplishment of a Purpose. 
Arnaut Daniel, x1, 5: 


Som met en cor qu ieu colore mon chan 
D’ un’ aital flor don lo fruitz sia amors. 


Cf. also: Bertran de Born, x1, 21. Sordello, 
x11, 4, ete. 
Total : Regularity, 5 ; Irregularity, 0. 


(i) Denoting Uncertainty of Accomplishment. 


Peire d’ Alvernhe, tv, 11: 


Mas per bona atendensa 
esper qu’alcus jois m’en venha. 


Cf. also: Peire d’Alvernhe, tv, 35. Sordello, 
XxIv, 24. 
Total : Regularity, 3; Irregularity, 0. 
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VIII. After Impersonal Phrases. 
(a) Denoting Necessity or Obligation. 
Arnaut Daniel, 1, 10: 


Ben agra obs que fos becutz 
E] bees que fos lones et agutz, .. . 


Sordelio, v1, 2: 


ore er vei que m’a mestier 
Q’ieu chant de gerra e per gerra m’esgau,..... 


Cf. also: Bertran de Born, 1, 7. Peire d’Al- 
vernhe, xv, 20, ete. 
Total : Regularity, 15 ; Irregularity, 0. 


(6) Denoting Propriety or Justice, or their 
Opposites. 
Arnaut Daniel, m1, 53 : 


Ben es razos 
Doncas que mos chans senta,...... 


Blacatz, p. 238, v. 42: 


Mais ma Bella-Capa cove 
Que iuge . 1 ver si cum per se,...... 


Cf. also: Bertran de Born, xm, 13. Peire d’ Al- 
vernhe, tv, 20. Sordello, v, 37, ete. 
Total: Regularity, 33 ; Irregularity, 0. 


(e) Denoting Uncertainty. 


Arnaut Daniel, xv, 21 : 


Que la gensser par c’ aia pres un tom 
Plus bas de liei...... 


Cf. also: Bertran de Born, xim, 21. Blacatz, p. 
236, v. 53. Guillem Augier Novella, p. 61, v. 
19. Sordello, vir, 14. 


Exceptions. 
Peire d’ Alvernhe, v1, 13 : 


e qui s’esjau a |’ora qu’es destreis 
be . m par qu’a dreit li vol esser amics. 


Sordello, v, 16: 
Quar ben par a son pretz qu’elh non fai ren quel pes. 
(idem), xxi, 21: 
Mas a sos digz mi par qu’ aisos cambia. 
Total : Regularity, 18 ; Irregularity, 3. 
The indicative following ‘‘ par’’ denotes a cer- 
tain assurance on the part of the writer. 


(d) Denoting Mental Emotion. 


Bertran de Born, x1, 11: 


Platz que deja mon chan sofrir,...... 
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Peire d’ Alvernhe, x1, 1: 

Belh m’es qui a son ben sen 

qu’en bona cort lo precen,...... 

Blacatz, p. 236, v. 11. Guillem Au- 
Sordello, x, 26, ete. 


Cf. also : 
gier Novella, p. 75, v. 50. 


Exceptions. 


Bertran de Born, x1, 16: 
Mi platz quar si vol enantir, 
Qu’ oimais lo fenran per senhor 
Cil que deven son feu servir,...... 
Peire d’ Alvernhe, x11, 17: 
Greu m’es qu’estiers sera trop paucs 
lo pretz d’aquest segle aora,...... 
Total : Regularity, 33 ; Irregularity, 2. 
The idea of futurity evidently outweighs the 
principle of mental emotion in the two examples 
above and prompts the use of the future indicative. 


IX. 


After Conjunctions or Conjunctive Phrases, 
(a) Denoting Purpose. 
Arnaut Daniel, xvi, 41 : 

Fals lausengier, fuoes las lengas vos arga...... 
Confondaus Dieus que ja non sapehatz com,...... 
Cf. also: Bertran de Born, v, 32 (Poésies 
Amoureuses). Peire d’Alvernhe, vir, 31.  Sor- 


dello, xx1, 23, ete. 
Total : Regularity, 40; Irregularity, 0. 


(6) Temporal with an Element of Uncertainty. 


Peire d’ Alvernhe, 1x’, 15: 
Ar s’en vai l’auzels gai...... 
tro qu’en trod l’ensenha. 
Cf. also: Arnaut Daniel, v1, 19. Bertran de 
Born, 1, 47 (Poésies Amoureuses). Sordello, rv, 
3, ete. 
Exception. 

Bertran de Born, 1, 21 (Poésies Diverses) : 
Joves se te quan garda son corps bel 
E es joves domna quan bes chapdel ; ( Mixed construction) 

Total : Regularity, 31 ; Irregularity, 1. 

We may regard the form ‘‘ garda’’ in the pas- 
sage just above as a natural usage, eliminating the 
idea of uncertainty, and assume that the subjunc- 
tive ‘‘ chapdel’’ was used to rhyme with ‘‘bel,”’ 
when an indicative was to be expected. It seemed 
advisable, however, to quote the mixed construc- 
tion in connection with this principle. 
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(ce) Denoting a Proviso. 
Bertran de Born, v, 75 (Poésies Amoureuses) : 


Mas els non estrenh coreis, 

Sol qu’ab el s’en an l’argens 

S’om pris en es mal dizens. 
Sordello, xv, 41 : 


Valer pot ben qi de valor a cura 
Paupres 0 ricx, sol quel cors sia pros. 


Cf. also: Blacatz, p. 230, v. 7. Guillem Augier 
Novella, p. 61, v. 16. Peire d’ Alvernhe, v, 42, 


ete. 
Total : Regularity, 13 ; Irregularity, 0. 


(d) Suggesting an Alternative. 
Arnaut Daniel, 1, 3: 


Enans serai viells e canecs 
Ans que m’acort en aitals precs...... 


Cf. also: Bertran de Born, xxtv, 33, Peire d’ Al- 
vernhe, 1x, 58. Sordello, xv, 11, ete. 
Total : Regularity, 6 ; Irregularity, 0. 


(e) Denoting Manner, with an Element of 
Uncertainty. 
Peire d’ Alvernhe, v, 3 : 


Chantars m’a tengut en pantais 
consi chantes d’aital guiza 
qu’autrui chantar non ressembles. 


Cf. also: Bertran de Born, x, 35. Sordello, xv1, 


11, ete. 
Total : Regularity, 8 ; Irregularity, 0. 


(f) Denoting Cause or Concession, with an 
Element of Uncertainty. 
Bertran de Born, 11, 7 : 


Qu’eu no volh ges sia mia Toleta 
Per qu’eu segurs non i ausés estar. 


Sordello, rv, 46: 


Tut¢ om, per q’eu si’ airatg,* 
Demandar voigll sia prejate...... 


(idem), x, 15°: 
Q’oltra non pose passer, per re zom pes,...... 


Total : Regularity, 3 ; Irregularity, 0. 


*De Lollis’ Interpretation. Cf. note, p. 261 (top). 


5Cf. Diez, Gr.5, 1028, 
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X. Showing Elliptical Uses of ‘‘que’’; gener- 
ally denoting an Alternative, or Standing in 
Place of a longer Conjunctive Phrase. 


Arnaut Daniel, x, 29: 

No vuoill de Roma l’emperi 

Ni c’om m’en fassa apostoli 

Qu’en lieis non aia revert...... 
Sordello, xxxtv, 25: 

Qar mais am uiur’ab turmenz 


Qe vostre prez vailla menz,...... 


Cf. also: Bertran de Born, x, 28. Peire d’ Al- 
vernhe, xrx, 45, ete. 
Total : Regularity, 27 ; Irregularity, 0. 
General total : Regularity, 722 ; Irregularity, 
23 + 2 irregular subjunctive forms recorded under 
VI. 


This numerical result shows a small proportion 
of irregularity. When the indicative has been 
used where we should have expected the subjunc- 
tive, it has been generally clear that the writer 
desired to give force or reality to his expression 
or that he strove to conform to certain require- 
ments of meter or rhyme scheme. 


CLARENCE Kina Moore. 
The University of Rochester. 





CHAUCER’S SISTER. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Henry A. 
Phillips of Boston, Mass., my attention has been 
called to the fact that Geoffrey was not the 
only child of John Chaucer, as might be in- 
ferred from his release of his father’s house in 
the Vintry,' but that the poet had a sister 
named Catherine, who married Simon Manning 
de Codham, Kent.? Geoffrey, however, remains 
the only known male heir. 

‘The marriage furnishes us an additional bit 
of evidence regarding the connection of the 


1 Life Records of Chaucer, 1v, 232. 

2 Catherina soror Galfridi Chawcer militis, Celeber- 
rimi Poetae Anglicani.’’ Harl. MS. 1548, fol. 29. See 
also H. F. Water's ‘‘Gleanings”’ in the Historical and 


7 
‘ 


Genczalogical Register, July, 1897. 
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Chaucers with Kent, and is the avenue by 
which a numerous body of New Englanders 
trace their descent back to the father of the 
poet. Simon and Catherine in 39 Edw. III. 
conveyed lands to Robert Attewode, etc.* 

The Mannings were of high rank and Simon’s 
great-grandfather served under Richard Coeur 
de Lion against the Saracens. “ They are said 
to be descended of an antient and noble family 
which took its name from Manning, a town in 
Saxony, from whence they came into England 
before the conquest, and some of them are said 
to have settled in Friesland. They bore for 
their arms . . . Gules, a cross potence, or flory, 
between 4 cinqguefoils or. Guillim, p. 138.” 4 
Thus the social status of Chaucer’s brother-in- 
law was fully as high, if not higher, than his 
own, and supports the view that John Chaucer 
was a man of prominence in his age. 

It is extremely unlikely that “ soror” could 
stand for “ sister-in-law ” and reference thus be 
made to Catherine Roet, the probable sister of 
Philippa Chaucer. Catherine Roet married Sir 
Hugh Swynford in 1367 or earlier, because her 
son, Thomas Swynford, was four years old in 
1372.2 Upon the death of her husband she 
became successively governess, mistress, and wife 
(in 1396) of John of Gaunt, who died in 1399. 
Catherine herself died in 1403,° and was re- 
ferred to as “ the most renowned Lady Kather- 
ine de Roelt, deceased, late Duchess of Lan- 
caster” in 1411.7 If she married Manning at 
all it must have been between 1399 and 1403; 
she would in this case hardly have been termed 
Chaucer’s sister, and would furthermore have 
been rather old to have given birth to the son 
John Manning that is mentioned in Mr. Water’s 
pedigree. 


ALFRED ALLAN Kern. 
Millsaps College. 


3 Feet of Fines, Greenwich, 39 Edw. III. 


*Hasted’s History of Kent, 1, 124. See also the sug- 


gested origin of the name Malyn in Kern’s Zhe Ancestry 
of Chaucer, p. 125. 

°Excerpta ITistorica, 155. 

SExcerpta Historica, 158, 152 ff. 

"Rot. Pat., 13 Hen. IV. pt. I, m. 35; Rymer’s Foedera, 
viul, 704; Excerpta Historica, 158; Weever’s Funeral 
Monuments, 413. 
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NOTES ON CHAUCER’S ASTROLOGY. 


Tne Man or Lawes TAtr. 


One of the most interesting of Chaucer's pil- 
grims is the Man of Lawe. He is evidently at the 
top of his profession : he knew every statute by 
heart, and as for the common law, he had at his 
fingers’ ends every case and decision from the time 
of William the Conqueror. He tells his tale as if 
he were pleading before a jury, using every ora- 
torical device, anticipating objections and answer- 
ing them ; quoting Scripture ; at emotional points 
working on their feelings with bursts of horror or 
pity, praying, execrating, or breaking into pas- 
sionate outcries. 

He is also very learned in astrology ; and one 
of the most interesting of Chaucer’s astrological 
passages occurs in Il, 197-210. On this passage 
Prof. Skeat has supplied full notes. His explana- 
tion of ll. 197-202 is clear, but that of the fol- 
lowing lines does not seem to me correct. The 
lines are— 


....» Cruel Mars hath slayn this mariage. 
Infortunat ascendent tortuous, 

Of which the lord is helples falle, alas! 

Out of his angle in-to the derkest hous. 

O Mars, O Atazir, as in this cas! 

O feble Mone, unhappy been thy pas! 

Thou knittest thee ther thou art not receyved, 
Ther thou were weel, fro thennes artow weyved. 


Now the asceudent was that region of the 
heavens which lay on the eastern horizon— 
namely, 5° above, and 25° below—at the time of 
the birth of Custance. The lord of the ascendeut 
was that particular planet in whose zodiacal sign 
the cusp of the ascendent happened to be, and this 
planet was the ruler of Custance’s destinies. Un- 
happily, at the time of her departure, this lord was 
‘‘infortunat,’’ having ‘‘ fallen out of his angle,’’ 
where he was potent, ‘‘into the derkest lious,’’ 
where he was “‘ helpless’’ to aid his ward. The 
Man of Lawe passionately reproaches her parents, 
who had not the prudence to consult their daugh- 
ter’s horoscope before fixing the time of her 
departure, which would have shown them her 
unprotected condition. 

Prof. Skeat thinks that the ascendent was 
Aries, and Mars its lord, and that he had fallen 
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from Aries to Scorpio, which he takes to be his 
‘‘ darkest house,’’ in which he was helpless. 

But such an interpretation is full of difficulties. 
In the first place, Scorpio is not Mars’ ‘“ darkest 
house,’’ but one of his proper mansions, in which 
he is very powerful. His darkest house—domus 
peregrina nocturna—is in Taurus (ef. Compl. Mars, 
1. 58). To fall from the angle Aries into Scorpio, 
he would have to pass the angles Cancer and Libra 
and traverse more than half the zodiac, a journey 
that would take him more than a year. This, 
surely, cannot be Chaucer’s meaning. 

Again, Mars cannot be lord of the ascendent to 
Custance, and thus her celestial guardian. On the 
contrary, he is her most baleful enemy—her Ata- 
zir, or Evil Genius ; and so far from being help- 
less, he is full of malignant power, and nearly 
destroys her. 

I think all the conditions will be satisfied by 
assuming that the ascendent was Pisecs. This is 
one of the most ‘‘tortuous’’ of the signs, and is 
the ‘‘exaltation ’’ of Venus, who was lord of the 
ascendent. At the time of the princess’ departure 
Venus had just left Libra, her ‘‘angle’’ and 
proper mansion, and fallen into Scorpio, her 
domus peregrina nocturia and darkest house, in 
which she was an alien and helpless, and could 
not protect her ward against the malignity of 
Mars. While Venus and Mars were usually on 
good terms, sonietimes they were opposed (as in 
KX. T. 1580), and henee Chaueer’s phrase ‘as in 
this cas.’’ 

Prof. Skeat thinks that the Moon was in Scorpio 
also, as she had passed from a place where she was 
well, to one where she was ill; but this happens 
several times in each lunation. It is possible that 
the narrator had the sign Scorpio in mind when 
(1. 305) he compares the massacre of the Chris- 
tians to the sting of a scorpion. 


Tur Kyicutes TALe. 


Prof. Skeat has very clearly explained the 
planetary hours in this tale, but one point he 
seems to have overlooked. The situation is this : 
Palamon prays to Venus ‘‘in hire hour,’’ two 
hours before sunrise of Monday, that he may wed 
the lady, and Venus grants his boon. Six hours 
later Arcite prays to Mars, in his hour, that he 
may win the victory, and Mars grants his boon. 
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Now, by a sort of Senatorial courtesy, no god 
could decently break another’s promise, and Venus 
indignantly complains to Saturn, who promises to 
help her. 

The combat takes place on Tuesday, Mars’ own 
day, and Arcite is victorious. Venus cries with 
vexation ; but Saturn bids her be quiet and watch 
what happens. Now there were three hours in 
Tuesday in which Saturn could act : the sixth, 
the thirteenth and the twentieth. The sixth was 
too early : it came at noon, when the combat was not 
yet decided ; the thirteenth began at sunset. So 
Chaucer carefully notes the time : just before sun- 
set—‘‘er the sonne unto the reste wente’’ —Pala- 
mon is overcome and bound, Theseus stops the 
combat and proclaims Arcite victor, who rides 
triumphantly round the lists. The sun has set, 
and Saturn’s hour has come. He sends a flash of 
fire from the earth, frightening Arcite’s horse, 
who throws his rider, injuring him fatally. 


CoMPLEYNT oF MArs. 


The curious astrological proem to this piece 
presents one difficulty. Venus and Mars have 
met by appointment in Taurus, her domus propria 
nocturna, but a place of danger to Mars (1. 58). 
On April 12, ihe Sun enters Taurus, and Venus 
flees into Gemini, Mercury’s domus propria diurna, 
hence called ‘‘Cylenius tour.’’ There, we are 
told— 

‘* Cylenius, riding in his chevauche, 
Fro Venus valance mighte his paleys see.’’ 
What is ‘‘ Venus valance,’’ which is in all the 
mss.? As Mercury is never more than about a 
sign distant from the Sun, Prof. Skeat infers that 
he was in Aries. But in no way can Aries be 
called Venus’ valance (= vuillance, power, or 
place of power) as Aries is her domus peregrina, 
so he hesitatingly suggests a possible corruption 
from faillance. I suggest a mere change in punc- 
tuation, so as to read, 
**Cylenius, riding in his chevauche 
Fro Venus valance, mighte his paleys see.”’ 


This expanded would be: ‘‘ Mercury, coming in 
his swift course from Pisces, the ‘ exaltation’ and 
place of power of Venus, enters Aries, whence he 
can see his own palace in Gemini, where Venus is.’’ 


Wo. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Hanp BROWNE. 
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SOLOMON GESSNER AND ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Bertua Reep: The Influence of Solomon' Gessner 
upon English Literature. Reprinted from Ger- 
man American Annals, Vol. 111, Philadelphia, 
1905. 

The author of this monograph begins the Intro- 
duction with a rather sophomoric statement. She 
says (p. 5), ‘‘Every true poet shows in his writ- 
ings a love for child-life, animal life and inanimate 
nature, and a sympathy for creatures weaker than 
himself. . . There is no better clue to the great- 
ness of any poet than his manner of writing about 
children, his sympathy with inanimate nature and 
his fondness for animal life.’’ Such a thesis as 
this will be very hard to prove and it is unfor- 
tunate that a work which has many good qualities 
should lay down this very questionable proposition 
at the outset. 

The book is divided as follows : Introduction ; 
Chapter I, English Criticism upon Gessner ; Chap- 
ter II, Gessner and William Cowper ; Chapter ITI, 
Gessner and Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; Chapter 
IV, Gessner and William Wordsworth ; Chapter 
V, Gessner and Lord Byron ; finally Chapter VI, 
Conclusion. 

The subject is one of great interest, so great in 
fact that the consideration of Gessner’s effect upon 
his contemporaries is far more interesting than the 
study of the poet’s own writings. His influence 
and popularity were very widespread. His works 
were translated into many of the European lan- 
guages” and they enjoyed a success which at 
the present time seems entirely inconsistent with 
their merits. 

Unquestionably, apart from Germany, Gess- 
ner’s vogue in England was the greatest. Here 
he seemed to fit into the peculiar religious, social, 
and literary conditions in an extraordinary way. 
His relations with English life went beyond the 
limits of literature, although the present work 


'The author sometimes uses the English spelling of 
Gessner’s first name and sometimes the German. 

? F. Baldensperger, Gessner en France: Revue d’ histoire 
lit. de la France, 10, pp. 437-56. 

O. Kyrre-Olsen, S. Geszners Skrijter i Danmark og Norge, 
Bergen. 

Hilma Barelius, Gessners Einjluss auf die schwedische 
Litteratur : Svenska Litteratursillskapets Tidskrift 22, s. 1-16. 
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passes over lightly this non-literary part of Gess- 
ner’s career. He contributed to the spirit which 
John Wesley promoted. His works early became 
the kind of reading which was suitable for Sun- 
day afternoons ; they smacked of the new order 
of religious culture and were appropriated by those 
who demanded something that was removed from 
the profane literature of the day—by those who 
wanted a ‘‘ good book.’’ This line of inquiry on 
the part of a student of the influence of Gessner 
upon English Literature would be the most profit- 
able. Gessner’s great success was not due solely 
to his literary or poetic achievements, but to the 
fact that his subjects were of a character which 
appealed to a sort of iniddle class religious feeling 
and to the fact that their treatment coincided with 
the sentimentalism of the period. 

The first translation of Der Tod Abels appeared 
in England in 1761. There were altogether six 
English versions. The Eelectie Review (Reed, 
p. 4), 1810 says : ‘‘ The Death of Abel during the 
last half century has rivalled the Pilgrim’ s Progress 
and Robinson Crusoe in popularity.’’ The author 
of this present study gives three reasons for its 
great success. First, its religious character ; sec- 
ond, the style in which it is written, ‘a style 
which resembles Hervey’s Meditations and Os- 
sian ;’ third, its pastoral character. Instead of 
placing the scene of this pastoral story in a pro- 
fane Arcadia, Gessner sought the spiritual author- 
ity of the Bible and fixed his work in a patriar- 
chal Utopia. 

The Idylls were scarcely less popular. They 
are found scattered through many of the literary 
magazines of the day. ‘The author of this mono- 
graph makes the bold statement (p. 7) : ‘‘ From 
the time Gessner was first translated into English, 
German literature had a permanent foothold in 
England.’’ It is remarkable that a man of rela- 
tively small literary moment should have aroused 
such widespread interest, but Miss Reed ascribes 
here too great importance to the Swiss poet. 

In spite of Gessner’s great success in England, 
he was very unfortunate in his translators. The 
Death of Abel was rendered into English in 1761 
by Mrs. Collyer. This same translator attempted 
also Klopstock’s Messias. This, however, re- 
mained unfinished. In the Death of Abel Mrs. 
Collyer not infrequently introduces additional 
matter and at other times omits parts of her 
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Her language is very stilted and un- 
natural. Miss Reed says (p. 114), ‘‘ This trans- 
lation no doubt injured Gessner’s fame in England 
and gave him a lower place than that which he 
should have held.’’ If this is the case, the great 
vogue which he enjoyed must have been due to 
the portions of his works which were printed in 
the periodicals. No one can maintain that Gess- 
ner’s fame in England was in any sense less than 
he deserved. 

The first complete translation of Gessner’s 
works appeared in 1802. It was by an unknown 
writer and was illustrated by Thomas Stothard. 
This version is also an inferior one. In 1805, 
Frederic Shoberl published Gessner’s complete 
works in a translation which was faithful and at 
the same time dignified. In 1809, his Idylls 
were rendered into English verse by George 
Baker. There had been prose versions made 
before, but this was the first metrical translation. 
In 1853, a new translation of the Death of Abel 
was made by Julius De Benham Jacoby. The 
other translators of Gessner were W. Hooper, who 
published the Idylls in 1776, and W. C. Oulton, 
who translated the Death of Abel in 1811. In 
addition to these there are a number of anonymous 
renderings of no great merit. In 1814, the Death 
of Abel was published in a volume by a ‘lady.’’ 
This was a nom de plume which was supposed to 
conceal Mrs. Collyer, but the lady turned out 
to be W. H. Hall. 

In discussing the influence of Gessner, the 
author treats very lightly one item which deserves 
cluser attention. She says (p. 9): ‘‘ The great 
work of revealing the simplicity and truth of rural 
life and feeling remained for James Thomson. In 
this he did splendid service. His influence was 
felt on the continent as well as in Engiand. It is 
natural that Gessner, a man of kindred thought 
and taste, should admire him.’’ ‘‘ Splendid ser- 
vice’’ is a rather perfunctory designation. Un- 
questionably Gessner did adinire the English poet 
and it is an undoubted fact that his attitude 
toward descriptive poetry was determined to a 
considerable extent by Thomson.’ 


original, 


3Cf. Gjerset, Der Einjluss v. J. Thomson's Jahreszeiten 
auf d. dtsch, Liti. d. 18. Jh., Heidelberg Dissertation. 
Also O. Ritter, Gessner u. Thomson : Archiv. fiir d. Studium 
d. neueren Sprachen, 111, p. 170, 
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Throughout the work, Miss Reed attributes 
directly to the Swiss poet many things that must 
have been derived from England. Thomson edu- 
cated and developed a taste in the English public 
for a certain style of writing. Gessner, therefore, 
having been trained so to speak in the same school, 
finds an audience ready to hand when he comes to 
England. 

But it is a dangerous thing to ascribe too great 
a degree of originality to any of the writers who 
cultivated rural poetry, or who showed an interest 
in primitive and pastoral scenes. Unquestionably 
Thomson marked an epoch in the literary treat- 
ment of nature, but we find surprising suggestions 
in unexpected places. A case in point is that 
other Swiss writer, Béat Louis Muralt, who 
showed «a very keen appreciation of natural 
scenes and a very ardent championship of the 
purity and simplicity of the lives of the Swiss 
peasants.4 The author makes no reference to 
Muralt nor does she refer to Haller, whose per- 
sonal and literary relations with Gessner were 
very close. 

Haller had spent the years from 1725-27 in 
Tiibingen, Leyden, and in travelling in North 
Germany, England and France. When he re- 
turned to Switzerland the commotion caused by 
Muralt’s letters had not subsided. The same 
ground had been gone over by the young scientist 
as is described in these letters and it may be sup- 
posed that they were read eagerly by him. But 
the essay ‘‘Sur les Voyages,’’ was the part of the 
published book which affected him most deeply.® 
In this are to be found the germs of many of the 
ideas contained in Die A/pen. Soon after Hal- 
ler’s return to Switzerland he undertook the jour- 
ney into the Alps with Gessner upon which the 
material was gathered for the poem. On his way 


*Muralt, Lettres sur les Anglais et les Frangais et sur les 
voyages. 

5 The similarity between Haller’s style and Muralt’s is 
shown by the following quotation from the criticism by 
Gottsched of Haller’s Versuch Schweizerischer Gedichte, 
which appeared anonymously in 1732 at Berne: ‘‘ Der 
ungenannte Verfasser solle dem Vernehmen nach der 
beriihmte Herr Muralt sein, welcher vor etlichen Jahren 
die mit so vielem Beifall aufgenommene Lettres sur les 
A.et Fr. geschrieben hat.’? Neue Zeitungen v.Gelehrten 
des Jahrs MDCC, xxxu. Erster Theil, No. xc, Leipzig, 
d. 10. Nov. 
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he stopped to see the aged Muralt, but failed to 
gain an interview. 

The chapter, ‘‘ English criticism upon Gess- 
ner,’’ is little more than a series of quotations 
from some of the principal magazines of the 
period. These periodicals have been exploited by 
the author, and much that is interesting has been 
brought together. The language itself that is 
used by the critics is so expressive and charac- 
teristic that several extracts are quite in order in 
this review. 

We find such expressions, for example, as the 
following, from a work entitled ‘‘ Thoughts upon 
some Pieces lately published particularly on the 
Death of Abel and the Messiah’? (Reed, p. 16) : 
**the Death of Abel and the Messiah may be read 
alternately before and after communion.’’ Again, 
from the same book, ‘‘ the Death of Abel is the 
most finished human copy of primeval nature any- 
where extant... It traces and often gains upon 
Milton in his very brightest tracts ; and moves on, 
unclouded by any of the spots in that most glorious 
luminary.”’ 

On pages 28 and following there is a long criti- 
cism of the pastorals taken from the Literary Mag- 
azine and British Review for 1789, in which the 
following passage occurs: ‘‘ His language is that 
of the Graces, and the chastest ears might listen 
to the love which he has created. If he has some- 
times the humor of Sterne and Fontaine, it is 
without their licentiousness.’’ 

Again on page 21, we note the following con- 
tradictory statements. First, from the Annual 
Review and History of Literature for 1802: ‘ In 
his pastorals, the rough simplicity of the Swiss 
peasant, the awful sublimity of the Helvetian 
scenery, are not to be found. His landscapes are 
Sicilian, and his manners are those which have 
been appropriated to the Golden Age.’? And 
again, from a volume ‘‘Solomon Gessner, the 
Swiss Theocritus ’’: ‘‘Gessner was what the poet 
of Switzerland should be—a pastoral poet... . . 





Gessner was one of the few who represented the 
mountain feeling. He was called accordingly, in 
the taste of the time, the Swiss Theocritus.’’ 

The critic in the Monthly Review for 1776 
(Reed, p. 24), says, in speaking of the New 
Idylis by Gessner, translated by W. Hooper: 
‘* Perhaps there is no object in poetical criticism 
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that requires a more consummate judgment than 
to work with certainty the dividing line between 
what is simple and what is si//y. The innumer- 
able errors of this kind, that we have met with 
confirm the truth of the observation ; and it has 
recurred to us once or twice on the view of the 
publication before us.’’ The following is from 
the criticism in the Month/y Review for 1762 
(Reed, p. 23): ‘‘None of these rural essays af- 
forded us more pleasure than that entitled Lycas, 
or the Invention of Gardens... . . The invention 
of gardens, a subject which we do not remember 
to have seen treated before is accounted for very 
naturally ; and the images of pastoral love and 
innocence are happily conceived.’’ The title of 
this idyll again suggests Thomson, who was the 
chief factor in reforming the German taste in 
gardening. °® 

On page 28 is the following extract from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1778, containing an 
account of a visit of W. Coxe, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, upon Gessner : ‘‘ They (that 
is the Idylls) abound with those nice touches 
of exquisite sensibility, which discover a mind 
warmed with the finest sentiments ; and love is 
represented in the chastest colouring of innocence, 
virtue and benevolence . . . in short, every moral 
duty is exhibited and inculeated in the most pleas- 
ing and affecting manner. He has for some time 
renounced poetry, in order to take up the pencil ; 
and painting is at present his favorite amusement.”’ 

The British Critie for 1802 contains the fol- 
lowing unfavorable comment (Reed, page 33): 
‘For our parts, we have no scruple in avowing, 
that his works with us stand in no very high esti- 
mation. With the exception of the Death of Abel 
they inculcate no maxims of moral virtue, no pre- 
cepts of political sagacity, no rules for the conduct 
of life which entitle them to particular recom- 
mendation from the guardians or directors of 
public taste. The Idylls are fantastical, effemi- 
nate and absurd.’’ The Ze/ectic Review for 1810 
(Reed, p. 35), says: ‘* As a writer of pastorals, 
Gessner has obtained and justly obtained a high 


6 The following is the title of a work very characteristic - 


of the second half of the eighteenth century: The Rise and 
Progress of the present Taste in Planting Parks, Pleasure 
Grounds, Gardens, etc., from Henry the Eighth to King 
George the Third. In a poetical Epistle. 
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reputation. In this sheep-walk of poetry, he car- 
ries his crook more gracefully and turns his reed 
more sweetly than any modern Arcadian swain. 
He is preéminent for easy simplicity of style, lively 
description, delicate sentiment, and a certain ele- 
gant morality, half pagan and sometimes almost 
christian.’? In the Historical Survey of German 
Poetry, by Wm. Taylor of Norwich, 1828, is the 
following (Reed, p. 46): ‘‘His shepherds are 
those of the golden age, when a boyish frankness 
and good nature overspread a contented world ; 
his shepherdesses have the filial piety and easy 
affection which preceded the precautions of mis- 
trust and ambition ; but there is everywhere a 
sheepishness of modesty and a monotony of inno- 
cence which does not vary the moral landscape.’’ 

It is interesting to note that Gessner’s success in 
France was also very considerable. He was trans- 
lated in a much more satisfactory way than had 
been the case in England. His Idylls were pub- 
lished both in England and France in connection 
with the works of Diderot and Chateaubriand. 
The classification of the Swiss poet with these men 
is in itself very significant, and probably increased 
his popularity." 

Miss Reed finds that the fact that Gessner 
wrote in prose was of far-reaching consequence. 
She says, page 51: ‘‘It was the impetus for a 
breaking away from the established forms of 
verse, the influence of which is not yet ended.’’ 
She connects in this freedom of expression, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, and Cowper with Gessner. 

Apart from the question of expression the 
character of subjects chosen for poetic treatment 
was also changed by the Swiss poet. The follow- 
ing statements seem very questionable (page 52) : 
‘Not only in the form of his expression is 
Gessner’s influence felt, but in the choice of his 
subjects. The return to nature was brought about 
chiefly by Rousseau in the French, Thomson in 


TChouquet, in his Histoire de la Musique, p. 384, men- 
tions an opera in three acts, entitled Abel, by Hoffman and 
R. Kreutzer, which was produced 23 March, 1810. ‘Lhe 
author says: ‘‘ Le potme de Gessner avait inspiré a l’aLbé 
Aubert un drame en trois actes, et en vers, représenté en 
1765. Legouvé reprit ce sujet de la Mort d’ Abel en 172, 
et le traita fort habilement. Hoffman crut trouver dans 
cette tragédie, qui avait obtenu beaucoup de succés, la 
matitre d’un opéra: son livret parut ennuyeux, et il 
lest en effet.’’ 
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the English and Gessner* in German litera- 
ture’? (Page 57): ‘‘If Rousseau had his way, 
he would upset the world and all its institutions ; 
Gessner and Cowper are alike in that they wish 
only to leave the world.’’ Page 60 : ‘‘ Both Cowper 
and Wordsworth looked to the Revolution to right 
things, but both saw the inefficacy of that means, 
and turned to nature. Gessner anticipated these 
poets in believing that the world would be made 
right, if men would live right, with love for 
nature, with pity for the weak and with con- 
sideration for their fellowmen.”’ 
60, ‘‘every great poet after Cowper pays his 
tribute of respect in one or more of his works to 
the happiness of home life, but before Cowper, no 
poet gives the home so important a place in his 
works as Gessner. 

In the third chapter, Miss Reed shows that a 
parallel exists between The Picture ; or The Lover’ s 
Resolution by Coleridge, and Der feste Vorsaz by 
Gessner. It is known further that Coleridge trans- 
lated Der erste Schiffer, at least the first part of it, 
although neither the manuscript nor printed copy 
of it can be found. Furthermore, Miss Reed says 
(p. 70) : ‘*Coleridge’s The Wanderings of Cain, 
The Ancient Mariner and Christabel all bear 
marks of Gessner’s influence, particularly of The 
Death of Abel.”’ 

On page 110, Miss Reed says: ‘‘ We have 
shown that Gessner was the first poet who gave 
child-life anything like its true place in litera- 
ture, so that in this particular, all of our great 
English writers who have helped to make our 
modern English literature, are his followers.” 

It must be said that it has not been clearly 
proved that Gessner was the first to give to 
child-life its real position in literature, and in 
any case, it may be doubted whether the Eng- 
lish poets to whom reference is made were 
directly affected by him in their choice of this 
class of themes. It is more likely that the 
interest in child-life as a subject for literary 
treatment was not due to any one man or group 
of men, but to the gradual awakening of interest 
in this and kindred subjects. It is in reality 


Again, on page 


be] 


® Hirzel says (Albrecht v. Hallers Gedichte, Frauenfeld, 
1882), page Ixxi, ‘‘ Haller war der erste, der dieser kul- 
turfeindlichen Stimmung auf dem Boden der deutschen 
Dichtkunst Ausdruck gegeben hat, er hat sie verstirkt u. 
vertieft u. durch die Gewalt seines Wortes zuerst in 
weitern Umlauf gebracht.’’ 
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one of the pleasanter outcroppings of the senti- 
mental tendency which characterized a large 
part of the last quarter of the 18th century. 
We find in Goethe’s Werther a very charming 
interest in child-life, but it would be too much 
to say that Goethe was affected by Gessner. 

On page 110 the following statement is found: 
“We have shown that the widespread popu- 
larity of The Death of Abel had much to do 
with introducing into our literature that ele- 
ment of Remorse which became an important 
theme with Byron, Coleridge, and Wordsworth.’’ 
This may be true; but we should like a clearer 
demonstration. It is not impossible that The 
Death of Abel made a strong impression upon 
the minds of the three poets. The story of 
Cain was an effective one as recounted by Gess- 
ner and it had a certain originality, but the 
idea of Remorse must have been larger and 
more general in its nature. 

The following statements demand considera- 
tion (p. 112): “ We have spoken of the influ- 
ence which Gessner exerted upon Cowper, Co- 
leridge, and Wordsworth in their poems of home 
life and home love. The love of which our Swiss 
poet sings is a pure love, and enduring love, 
the same kind of love to which Tennyson re- 
fers . . And again further on (p. 113 
“Tf it was considered strange that Tennyson 
should assign to woman so high a place, how 
much stranger was it that Gessner writing 
earlier even than Byron, should have conceived 
such a high ideal of woman! We cannot but 
believe that Gessner’s influence in this regard 
was felt by Tennyson as well as by Cowper, Co- 
leridge, and Wordsworth.” 

This is going very far to prove a point, which 
is not a subject of proof and is not worth prov- 
ing if it were. It is a matter of individual 
temperament, rather than a question of literary 
tradition. It would be inconsistent with the 
character of the four English poets just men- 
tioned for them to attempt a flippant or sen- 
sual attitude towards the sex, and to speak of 
their being subject to the influence of a foreign 
poet in this particular is quite superfluous. One 
might as well attempt to connect Byron’s lit- 
erary immorality with Ovid or Lucretius as to 
follow the course of reasoning suggested here. 

In this work of Miss Reed’s the material is of 
excellent quality, but the author has allowed 
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herself to be swamped by it. Especially is the 
chapter “ The English criticism upon Gessner ” 
ill-digested, and its arrangement illogical. 

A further criticism that could be made of the 
book is that the author has not divided with 
sufficient clearness her study of the Idylls and 
her study of the influence of Der Tod Abels. 
Apart from the question of arrangement, how- 
ever, some of the features of Gessner’s literary 
stvle and character are exaggerated into influ- 
ences of too great importance. It should be re- 
inembered that Gessner himself was a creature 
of his own age, and not a man of sufficient 
strength or individuality to have created all the 
tendencies which Miss Reed ascribes to him. 
In conclusion, the author says (p. 118) : “ That 
love of inanimate nature, love for child-life, 
reverence for the home, and love for animal life, 
which are breathed in everything which he 
wrote, have since permeated the life and thought 
of the people, and become a sacred and enduring 
inheritance in our English literature.” 

This statement is entirely misleading. 

The book is not free from misprints: p. %, 
das for dasz; p.11, oimissionof quotation marks ; 
p. 26, Spencer for Spenser; p. 35, hearl-render- 
ing for heart-rending ; p.3%, Scalinger for Scali- 
ger; p. 49, edition for addition; p. 5%, reise; 
p. 59, ists; p. 71, flinger-speed; p. 93, and for 
und; the artist Fiieszli’s name is spelt once 
Fuseli and once Fuslin. 


THomMAS STocKHAM Bakenr. 
Tome Institute. 





A NEW STAGE VERSION OF GOETHE’S 
Faust. 


Geethes Faust. Erster—Zweiter Teil.  Fiir 
die Biihne eingerichtet von Dr. Grore WIt- 
KOWSKI, Professor an der Universitiit Leip- 
zig. Mit einer Einleitung. Vollstindiges 
Regie- und Soufflierbuch. Reclams Univer- 
salbibliothek, Nr. 4811 u. 4812. 40 Pfennig. 


German philological research has again dem- 
enstrated its practical trend by bringing forward 
an excellent stage version of that greatest, and 
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from a technical point of view, most unman- 
ageable of all German dramas, Goethe’s Faust. 
Goethe himself, with one of the best theatres 
and one of the best-drilled troupes in Europe 
under his direction, strove in vain a century 
ago to cope with the problem of staging the 
first part of his masterpiece, and not more thaa 
four decades have elapsed since Otto Devrient 
brought out a practicable, although somewhat 
clumsy adaptation of both parts. With the ad- 
vance of stage technique and the development 
of new means for the production of scenic 
effects, various revisions have appeared, the 
ideal generally being to present the play, in 
accordance with Wagnerian principles, in its 
entirety. There are good authorities in Ger- 
many at the present time who regard this ideal 
as the goal toward which the theatre must 
strive; but the present revision has grown out 
of entirely different considerations, viz., that, 
although it is now quite possible, from a tech- 
nical point of view, to present the entire play 
without alteration, at least four evenings would 
be required,—as in Wilbrandt’s arrangement,— 
which in itself would tend greatly to obscure 
the unity of the whole, and that, furthermore, 
the main thread of the action, especially in the 
Second Part, would be utterly lost in a maze 
of detail, of allegorical, mythological, philo- 
sophical and even political allusion, which pre- 
sents ugly problems enough for the student 
armed with all the commentaries, and would be 
utterly unintelligible to, the auditor who only 
hears the lines spoken from the stage. 

Gocthe himself doubtless intended the presen- 
tation of the Second Part to be enhanced by an 
operatic profusion of scenic splendor. He ex- 
pressed himself to the effect that the masses 
would find enough in the imagery to entertain 
them, while the “ deeper meaning” would not 
remain concealed to “the initiated.” But our 
modern public is no longer content merely to 
gape and wonder, and demands that modern 
dramatic art make use of its miracles of scenc- 
manipulation, not to conceal, but to reveal, the 
poet’s meaning. The new revision of Faust 
was undertaken in full recognition of this fact, 
and its purpose is to present the play in such 
a form that the unity of the action, which has so 
often been attacked, shall be clearly apparent. 





——E 
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It aims to present the wager, the compact, the 
five episodes and the outcome of the conflict, 
freed from non-essentials and welded into an 
effective dramatic entity. 

The revisor, Professor George Witkowski, of 
the University of Leipsic, is preéminently quali- 
fied for his task, for not only is he widely and 
favorably known as a Goethe scholar, but also 
as an authority in the field of the modern drama. 
Besides his well known biography (Goethe, 
Leipzig, 1899), he has recently published an 
excellent commentary on Faust, (Goethe's 
Faust, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1907), and an able his- 
tory of the German drama of the nineteenth 
century (Leipzig, 19067). It is not the im- 
pious hand of a mutilator with which he has 
now reduced the stage version of Faust to about 
half the length of the original drama, but that 
of the conscientious and discriminating scholar, 
whose constant endeavor has been to do full 
justice to the intentions of the poet, and to 
remove only what obscures and does not con- 
tribute to the symmetry of the whole. 

The abridgment of the First Part follows in 
general the outlines of the Urfaust and the 
Fragmentot 1790, since, as Professor Witkowski 
rightly observes, these contained the dramatic 
essentials, whereas the later accessories, chiefly 
reflective, symbolical or lyrical in their char- 
acter, are less essentially dramatic, although 
they add greatly to the charm of the drama as 
literature. ‘These younger growths are the ones 
which have been most mercilessly pruned away, 
a principle which Professor Witkowski is the 
first stage revisor to adopt. 

Nearly all the scenes have been clipped more 
or less. The monologues of Faust,—verses 
630-685 are replaced by a 12-line paralipome- 
non of 1815,—his dialogues with Wagner and 
Mephisto, the scene in the witch’s kitchen and 
the Walpurgis-night have been very materially 
shortened, while the Walpurgis-intermezzo, and 
the scenes “ forest and cave ” and “ open field,” 
—the latter on account of the difficulty of real- 
istic represeniation,—have been omitted in toto. 
On the other hand the brief introduction to the 
“ street ” scene, (IV, 1), and the final speech of 
Faust in the “ forest and cave ” scene have been 
restored to the places they occupied in the 
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Urfaust, while the prose dialogue, “ gloomy day, 
field,” takes place on the summit of the Brocken 
immediately after the disappearance of the 
witches and apparitions. 

Similar liberties have been taken with the 
Second Part. The manuscript fragment repre- 
senting the emperor dubbing Faust to knight- 
hood and investing him with feudal estates and 
privileges, has been incorporated in the fourth 
act, and augmented by a passage, in reality 
addressed to the assembled princes, here ad- 
dressed to Faust and correspondingly altered. 
Several times (e. g., I, 11, 12) lines have been 
assigned to another speaker in order to econo- 
mize characters, and in the second act the order 
of the “ famuius” and “ baccalaureus ” scenes 
has been very happily reversed, the “ famulus ” 
accompanying Mephisto diectly to Wagner's 
laboratory. 

But beyond such changes Professor Witkowski 
has not gone. He has introduced no non- 
Goethean lines, as all his predecessors have been 
compelled to do, but has confined himself solely 
to a process of rejection with slight rearrange- 
ments. In the Second Part it might more aptly 
be called a process of selection, for of the 7500 
verses only a little over 3000 have been retained. 
Most of the rich and varied operatic effects in 
which the Second Part abounds, have been saz- 
rificed as incompatible with the purpose of the 
revision. [rom the dramatic point of view the 
end justifies even these means, but the omission 
of so much superb poetry and effective imagery 
must be deplored by every lover of Faust. Little 
more remains of the charming carnival scene 
at the court of the emperor than a meagre in- 
troduction of Mephisto as court-fool and Faust 
as Plutus and magician. The splendid concep- 
tion of the classical Walpurgis-night is reduced 
to a mere fragment. And the ascension of 
Faust, scarcely less fertile in scenic possibilities, 
is presented in a stationary and much abridged 
scene, not, as Professor Witkowski explains, 
on account of insurmountable obstacles in pro- 
ducing a good illusion, but owing to the diffi- 
culty of interpretation. The significance of the 
anchorets, patres, cherubs, and other figures, 
cannot be made sufficiently intelligible by mere 
representation on the stage. 
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The premiére of the new adaptation, in the 
new theatre of Leipsic on the 24th and 25th of 
March, 1907, was prepared at great pains and 


expense under the personal supervision of Pro- ~ 


fessor Witkowski and Director Volkner. The 
former has attempted to give his conception of 
the poet’s meaning, both by innovations in the 
stage setting and in the interpretation of the 
chief réles (cf. the full stage directions and in- 
troductions to the text). In the opening scenes 
Faust does not appear as an old man, as he is 
commonly represented, but as in his prime, and 
full of a virile energy which is brought out 
strongly in the monologues, in striking contrast 
to the solemn pathos with which they are usually 
declaimed. For Professor Witkowski holds that 
such an interpretation of the character is far 
more in harmony with the passionate yearning 
expressed in the lines, and that the transition 
to the ardent lover of the Gretchen tragedy is 
thus rendered far less abrupt and more easily 
comprehensible, notwithstanding the “ thirty 
years ” of which the witch’s potion is supposed 
to relieve the hero. ‘The superiority of this 
theory over the customary interpretation is not 
strikingly manifest in the Leipsie performance, 
due in part, perhaps, to the mediocre play of 
actor Holstein, to whom the rédle has been en- 
trusted. The Mephisto of Herrn Walther and 
the Gretchen of Fri. Bonnard, on the contrary, 
are brilliantly done. The double character of 
the former, devilish rage under a mask of cold 
cynicism, and the maidenly artlessness of the 
latter early in the play, combined with a re- 
markable depth of pathos in the cathedral and 
prison scenes, are highly effective. The rich 
and elaborate stage setting is remarkably real- 
istic, and it is incomprehensible that its effect 
should be counteracted at times by trifles which 
might easily be avoided. We can overlook the 
absence from the stage of the “ evil spirit ” and 
the “ poodle,” but the howling of the latter, at 
least, ought not to be left entirely to the imagi- 
nation of the hearer, while visible cords which 
should be invisible, entrances and exits on foot 
which should, and could, easily be accomplished 
by means of swinging stages, and occasional 
slight inconsistencies of location are far less 
excusable in an inscenation of the pretensions 
of this one. 
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While the eritics are not fully agreed as to 
the merits of the new production, it has made, 
on the whole, an excellent impression, and the 
that Professor Wit- 
kowsi has given the public a clear and practical, 
as well as scholarly adaptation of Faust, whici 
will doubtless not soon be displaced. 


conseisus of opinion is 


S. H. Goopnicur. 


Leipsic. ( Univ. of Wis.) 





THE FIGURATIVE NEGATIVE IN 
ROMANCE LITERATURE. 


Gustav Dreyuine: Die Ausdrucksweise der 
wbertriebenen Verkleinerung im altfranzdsischen 


Karlsepos.' 


The researches made twenty years ago by Gus- 
tav Dreyling into the employment of the comple- 
mentary negative in reality covered a far wider 
field than that of the French epic poems. Indeed, 
the list of complementary negative expressions 
which he found in Old French and Old Italian is 
so exhaustive that it is worth while to add some 
few expressions which were not included by Drey- 
ling, and which will serve to make still more 
complete our knowledge of a linguistic usage in 
which the Romance languages show such fertility. 

Dreyling follows his predecessors in accounting 
for the extraordinary development of these figur- 
ative negatives in Old French by a striving on 
the part of the trouveres for an image which should 
strike the imagination of the popular audience 
which listened to the chansons de geste and to 
other forms of popular literature. It seems to me 
that a better explanation is found in the require- 
ments of the trouvére, reciting from memory, for 
a great number of chevilles which should serve as 
rhyme tags in the rapid manufacture of verse 
which was exacted from him. As a matter of 
fact, these negatives are found almost exclusively 
in ex tempore genres, such as the miracles, fabliaux 
and chansons de geste (not in the elegant rhymed 


1See Ausgaben und Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der 
romanischen Philologie, verdfientlicht von E. Stengel, No. 
lxxxii, Marburg, 1888. 
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couplets of the matitre de Bretagne), and, further, 
at the end of the verse where the significant sub- 
stantive falls in with the assonance of the Jaisse. 
Such words as bouton, gant, mie, denier, pois, &e., 
then have a definite function. For the same reason 
of exigency, one might expect a prodigality of 
similar expressions in the Spanish romances. Yet, 
they are almost entirely absent ; doubtless, because 
the romances offered no such strain upon the 
memory of the reciter, and because the verses are 
already so short that there is no space for an 
elaborated negative expression. I should account 
for the relative frequency of the figurative nega- 
tive in the Italian court epic upon the same ground 
as has been suggested in the case of the Old French. 
The court epic poets, though they wrote and did 
not recite, spun their story out beyond all measure 
and doubtless grasped at any ready means to ter- 
minate one more verse in their endless narratives. 
They use the same expressions to a wearisome ex- 
cess, showing by no means the inventive originality 
and spontaneity of the French trouvéres. 

The explanation offered above will further 
account for the poverty of such expressions in 
modern literature. When Mark Twain says in 
Huckleberry Finn: ‘‘I don’t care a dead rat what 
the authorities thinks about it nuther,’’ he is 
coining a figurative negative just as any popular 
narrator might do in any period of popular liter- 
ature. But such examples are rare in modern 
English and French compared with those which 
popped like a flash into the brain of the shifty 
trouvere. 

To conclude, I account for the frequency of the 
figurative negative in Medizval literature and its 
rarity in Modern literature, not by any decrease 
in the love of imagery or in our power of inven- 
tion, but by the demand made upon the Medieval 
poet and by the separation in Modern times 
between the written and the spoken language. 
As will be seen below, Spanish fiction, which is 
so essentially popular in its subject and _ style, 
offers in its dialogue the only considerable con- 
tribution to our list in modern Romance literature. 


OLp FRENCH. 


A bengue = + of a parisis (Barbazan). 
Mes cors ne vaut deus abeenges. 
Barbazan : Fab. et Contes, v. i, p. 126. 
Frese = strawberry. 
Ne vaut une frese. 


DP? Escoufle, 3920. 


Mangoi = coin of Mans. 
Que n’i prenons vallissent ii mancois. 
Girard de Viane, p. 5. 
Neret = small copper coin (Jacob). 
Cela ne vaut pas ung neret. 


Jacob : Rec. de Farces, p. 279. 
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Poret = leek, wart. 
Demanter n’i valt un poret. 
Barbazan : Fab. et Contes, v. i, p. 267. 


TraLrAN : OLD AND MODERN. 


Acca = H. 
Non capiva un’acca di aritmetica. 


De Amicis : Cuore, p. 76 (Milano, 1905). 
Aguglia = needle. 
Ch’al voto non capea ponto d’aguglia. 
Boiardo : O. £., Ixv, 31. 
Cecio = chickpea. 
Non curo pid un cecio tutto il resto. 
Boiardo: O. J., i, 52. 
tte = ‘‘a thing of no value’’ (Korting). 
Non ¢c’ importa un ette. 
Forteguerri (1670-1730) : 
Ricciardelto, xxvii, 74. 
Fola = fable < fabulam. 
Una vil fola il sns Macon non stima. 
Boiardo: O. [., xxxiv, 66. 
Genoi == a coin of Genoa. 
Non lo prezzo un genoi. 
Rambaud de Vaqueiras: Contrasto. 
Grosso == 2 coin. 
Ne lascerei del suo valore un grosso. 
Boiardo: O. I., hii, 55. 
Quadrante = small coin. 
Io non gli stimarei un vil quadrante. 
Cieco da Ferrara (1500 cire. ): Mambriano. 
Ravanello = radish. 
To non la stimo un marcio ravanello. 
Forteguerri: op. eit., ii, 51. 
Zero = cipher. . 
E non é stato, al suo parere, un zero. 


Pulei: U7. WM. M., xix, 84. 


SPANISH : OLD AND MODERN. 


Ardite = coin. 
No se me da un ardite. 
Cervantes: El Licenciado Vidriera. 
Arveja = a tare, weed. 
‘** Maguer que muchos son non valen tres arvejas.’’ 
Poema de Fernén Gonealez, 


ed. Marden, p. 32, 39. 


Bledo = straw. 
Ni se me da de ello un bledo. 
Pardo Bazin: Pascual Lépez, p. 113 
(Ginn ed.). 
Castaita = chestnut. 
Esta morralla que no vale una castafia asada. 
Valdés: La Aldea perdida, p. 100. 
ef. Poema de Ferndn Gonzdélez, v. 175. 


Clavo = nail. 
Pues por este vale mucho 
Quien por si no vale un clavo. 
Lope de Vega: Ballad quoted in 
Rennert’s Lije of L. de V., p. 85. 
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Comino = cummin seed. 
_ Sin darle un comino por Jacinto. 
Valdes: op. cit., p. 212. 
Dedo = finger. 
No estoy de creerte un dedo. 
Lope de Vega: El Molino, act i, se. 14. 
Demonio = devil. 
Nosotros tenemos unos vecinos que no valen un demonio. 
Padre Isla: Gi! Blas, iii, 1. 
Meaja = } of maravedi. 
** (Dezit le que) non le mejorare valia de una meaja.”’ 
Poema de Fernin Gonealez, 
ed. Marden, p. 42. 
Miaja == crumb. 
Si, dije yo sin recordar miaja. 
Pardo Bazin : op. cit., p. 122. 
Papel de fumar =a cigarette paper. 
Ese pillo de Pimenté, que no vale ni un papel de fumar. 
Blasco Ibiiiez: Arroz y Tartana, p. 56. 
Pepino = cucumber. 
Vd. no valia un pepino para aguacil. 
Padre Isla: op. cit., ii, 4. 
Pitoche = pipe, whistle. 
Un pagaré firmado por ti no vale un pitoche. 
Valera : Juanita la Larga, p. 231. 
Pizca = mite. 
No exagero pizca. 


Pardo Bazin : Una Cristiana, p. 198. 


WiLtiAM WisraR CoMFORT. 
Haverford College. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
On a Nore To Hous of Fame, 358. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—A year ago in the M. L. N., Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Nitze pointed out that Dr. Oskar Som- 
mer’s ‘‘unknown manuscript’’ of the Prose Per- 
ceval had already been used and discussed by the 
learned world. It would seem that Dr. Sommer’s 
acquaintance with the literature of medieval Latin 
productions is just as extended and accurate as 
with Old-French literature. 

Fourteen elegiac verses are cited at the end of 
Caxton’s The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye 
(ed. Sommer, 703). Sommer notes (1xxxvii) 
that ‘‘These Latin verses, with some slight varia- 
tions, occur as ‘ Versus Magistri Hildeberti,’ in 
ms. Cleopatra, A viii. ff 56-58; without an 
author’s name in Mss. Royal 13 A. iv, ff. 22-23 ; 
Vespasian, B. xiv, f. 18, and Harley, 3202, ff. 
114-115. Leyser wrongly inscribes them to 
Hildebert. The poem is identical, as far as 
153 lines are concerned, with the ‘Ilias’ in two 
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books of Simon Chévre d’Or. Compare H. Dun- 
ger, Die Sage vom Trojanischen (sic) Kriege, 
Leipzig, 1869, 8vo., pp. 22-3, and Histoire Lit- 
téraire de France, x11, p. 487, ete.’’ 

The poem in 90 verses, written in rimed leonine 
elegiacs, ‘‘ Pergama flere volo,’’ is extant in nu- 
merous manuscripts and has been published six 
times, of which the most recent and best edition 
is that of Hauréau in the Notices et extraits des 
manuserits, XXVIII, 2, 438 (1878). Hauréau 
showed that there was the best of evidence to 
regard Hildebert as the author (Jl. ¢. 441 ff; ef. 
XXIXx, 2, 238), and this view has been accepted 
as correct (cf. Meyer v. Speyer, Nachrichten der 
Gesellschaft der Wissens. zu Gottingen, 1907, 144- 
145). The fourteen lines printed by Caxton rep- 
resent vv. 1-2, 89-90, 31-38, 29-30, 27-30, of 
Hauréau’s edition. The poem was not printed by 
Leyser, and there is not a verse of it identical with 
the poem of Simon, ascribed to Hildebert ; so that 
the references to Dunger and to the Hist. itt. are 
quite superfluous. Sommer could have found 
more accurate information in Ward’s descriptions 
( Catalogue of Romance, 1, 27-29, 30-31, 32, and 
cf. 34) of the mss. he cites. Ward, himself, led 
astray by two of the mss., makes an anonymous 
poem, ‘‘ Viribus arte, minis,’’ one with Hilde- 
bert’s poem, which, however, he does not identify 
with the poem of Simon, which is only found in 
one of the manuscripts cited by Sommer. 

Sommer’s misinformation has confused at least 
one of his readers. Skeat in a supplementary 
note on Hous of Fame, 358-359 : 


“ Lo, right as she hath doon, now she 
Wol do eftsones, hardily’’ 


noted that the pentameter ; 


‘*Cras poterunt fieri, turpia sicut heri,’’ 


cited as a comment in mss. F and B, was the 
tenth line of those quoted by Caxton, but he had 
failed to find it in Leyser’s collection as denoted 
by Sommer ( Works of Chaucer, v1, 405). The 
verse in question is v. 36 in Hauréau’s edition of 
the poem, or v. 38 in that of Du Méril (Poésies 
latines antérieures au douzieme sitcle, 311). The 
English couplet is a free translation of the Latin 
verse ; and the manuscript note on its source 
seems to be as authoritative as in other cases (cf. 
e. g., H. of F., 350, 367). It is interesting to 
know that the English poet was acquainted with 
this short poem on the ‘‘maticre de Troie,’’ as 
well as with the more important works of Benoit 
de Sainte-More, and Guido delle Colonne. 


GrorGE L. HAMILTON. 
University of Michigan. 
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FonDAZIONE ASCOLI. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Some of your readers will be interested 
to learn that through the initiative of the Societa 
Filologica Romana a fund is being raised in 
memory of the late Graziadio Ascoli, from which 
prizes are to be awarded periodically to the 
authors of works in Romance philology or in 
some branch of it. It is proposed to have the 
contest international, and accordingly it is hoped 
that contributions will be made by persons or 
societies in all countries. The latest report which 
I have seen (Studj Romanzi, v, pp. 323-325), 
gives the amount already received as a little less 
than 5000 lire, much of this sum being in small 
contributions. The subscription will be closed 
March 31, 1908; and until that date contribu- 
tions may be sent to the Banca d’ Italia, sede di 
Roma, payable to the bank itself, to be credited 
to the account of the Fondazione Ascoli. 


KEenneEtTH McKENZIE. 
Yale University. 





ANGLO-SAXON GLOSSEs. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—Following my lead, Glogger has estab- 
lished beyond a doubt that Gildas de excidio Bri- 
tannorum (composed before 547) is one of the 
sources of the Leiden Glossary. I expect to be 
able to show that a goodly number of Gildas 
glosses are also to be found in the Corpus Glossary 
and in the Glossary from ms. Cotton, Cleopatra 
A ut (WW. 338-473). I am less certain as to 
Epinal and Erfurt, though some glosses might be 
claimed for Gildas, as, for example, Erf. 389, 


epimenia nest. 


O. B. ScHLUTTER. 
Hartford, Conn. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Jermanic Philology has been deprived of one 
of its leaders and many scholars and students 
of Modern Languages have lost a personal 
friend by the death on January 29, after hardly 
more than a few hours of illness, of Gustar FE. 
Karsten, Professor of German and Head of 
the Department of Modern Languages at the 
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University of Illinois. Professor Karsten was 
taken ill while in his office on Tuesday after- 
noon, January 28, his illness developing into 
pneumonia, and he passed away at his home the 
next morning, being survived by his wife and 
two sons. 

Professor Karsten was born in Petershagen- 
feld, Westprussia, Germany, on May 22, 1859. 
He attended the universities of Leipzig, Konigs- 
berg, Heidelberg, Tiibingen, and finally Frei- 
burg, where he received the degree of Ph. D. 
in 1883. His first appointment was that of 
Docent of Germanic and Romance Philology 
at the University of Geneva, Switzerland, which 
position he held until 1886, when he was called 
to the University of Indiana as Professor of 
Romance, and later, of Germanic Languages. 
Leaving the University of Indiana in 1904, he 
became connected with Cornell University and 
afterwards, with Northwestern University, from 
which institution he was called to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in September, 1906. 

Professor Karsten’s first contribution to the 
philological study of Modern Languages was a 
monograph, published in 1885: Zu den altfran- 
20sischen Konsonantenverbindungen. While at 
this time chiefly engaged in research work in 
Romance Languages, he later on concentrated 
his interest rather on the Germanic side of 
Modern Languages, laying especial stress on 
the earlier Germanic dialects and on Germanic 
Philology in its relations with comparative and 
general linguistic science. It is in connection 
with this line of work that he established in 
1896 the Journal of Germanic Philology, which 
in 1903 widened its scope and changed its title 
to the Journal of English and Germanic Phi- 
lology. The six stately volumes of the Journal, 
the last of which was finished only a few months 
ago, will stand as a monumentum aere perennius 
to the editor whose enthusiasm and untiring 
energy succeeded in overcoming all difficulties 
and in maintaining a high standard of scholar- 
ship. 

In just recognition of his services to the 
cause of Germanic Philology he was made 
chairman of the Section of Germanic Languages 
at the Congress of Arts and Sciences, held in 
connection with the Universal Exhibition at St. 
Louis. 

His career has been abruptly broken off when 
he was in the prime of his age and most 
happily situated. His memory will be sacred 
to us as that of a scholar of high ideals, a 
teacher of great merits, and a genial friend. 


<3 ERPS ILS ORY 














